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IM GEORGE SAX, owner of The Saxony I state 


this not as a boast. (although I'm proud of my 
hotel) but to set the background for some PLAIN 
TALK. You must understand that I built The 
Saxony on my own land, with my own money; with- 
out partners, stockholders or board of directors. ! 
didn’t have to ask anybody but my wife if I could 
build the kind of hotel we had both dreamed about. 
We built it as we saw it, and that’s why it’s The 
SAXONY .. in capital letters! It was meant to be 
the ultimate in resort hotel luxury; that's how it has 
always been operated; that's how it will be operated 


as Iong as it has my name on 
THIS IS THE SAXONY! 1 don't 


think I have to tell you much 
about it .. . it’s been written 
about, talked about, photo- 
® graphed .. and copied. .so 
much that if you even consider 
a Miami Beach vacation you 
probably know its calibre. The 
Saxony boasts about every lux- 
ury, service or innovation of a 
modern resort: not only boasts 
them, but as a matter of record 
invented, initiated or inspired 
: most of them! There isn’t 2 bet- 
ter hotel in Miami Beach; a few 
bigger (you could count them on 
one hand with a finger to spare), 
but none better. And no matter 
how you survey Miami Beach, 
The Saxony looms above the 
heart of that choice, convenient, 
t colorful segment of the strand 

3 os sss : $ called “The Gold Coast.” There’s 
nothing wrong with living in the suburbs, but folks still pay top prices to live 
in the heart of Manhattan or Chicago. 


THIS IS MY MESSAGE: Customer demand in Miami Beach is swinging over- 


whelmingly to the so-called “modified American” plan. .. and as a banker I 
know that the customer is always right. In our bank, I'm pretty sure we would 
never lend money to a concern unbusinesslike enough to try to buck the trend 
of customer preference. So at The Saxony we have done what we think is the 
smart thing, in what we think is the smart way We like to call it 


Jarony Sivle =4 RATE 


which merely means that you will continue to get 
everything that guests have ever enjoyed here, with 
no reduction in service, with no increase in the 
European Plan base rate, and with the privilege of 
enjoying genuinely lavish 


BRUNCH and DINNER per person 


in the famous dining rooms of The Saxony, at an 
almost unbelievably modest price. 


SEE RATE SCHEDULE BELOW 


MY PROBLEM is to explain why The Saxony rates are a dollar or two higher 
than other hotels. Instead of trying to hide the fact, or doing a razzle-dazzle 
trick-worded end run around it. I'm going right through center with some 
PLAIN TALK: 


The Saxony reputation was built on large and luxurious rooms, on lavish 
and luscious food, I don’t intend to undermine the reputation of the house by 
downgrading or distressing the merchandise; I don't intend to try to alter my 
own business habits of a lifetime. I don’t play scared gin, 1 don't direct a scared 
bank, and I'm not going to run a scared hotel. 

So you'll pay more at The Saxony for the same reason that you'll pay more 
for an 8-cylinder convertible than for a 6-cylinder sedan. You'll pay more 
because no one can operate a large room at the same cost as a small one: 
nobody can produce a Prime Sirloin Steak for the same cost as a Baked Meat 
Loaf. I tell you that The Saxony ‘is worth a dollar or two more. . without 
bombastic claims, pussyfooting headlines, weasel words or miscroscopic print 
about “extras.” If you want to go shopping, just pin this down, without double 
talk: How much of what are you going to get for your money? If you assume 
that all hotels are the equal of The Saxony in appointments, services and 
facilities (a patently illogical assumption!) then we are left with the value of the 


MEALS! Putting aside for a moment the claims of The Saxony to the beach’s 
haute cuisine, LET'S TALK MONEY. For this rate, you will enjoy two fabu- 
lously unfetteréd meals per diem.. better than you'd ever eat on the European 
Plan. Because “Saxony Style” means you choose from the same menu offered 
to European Plan guests and non-guests who patronize The Pagoda Room, The 
Veranda and Ye Noshery. You choose 


ANYTHING YOU WANT, regardless of its price. When you dine at home, there 


is NO question whether Prime Ribs of Beef cost more than Roast Chick- 


for anyone 
who ever has 


te yy 
jaxon none 


vacationed 
(or hoped 


en; whether a Lump Crabmeat Cocktail costs more than Chopped Liver. 
You're at home at The Saxony, so you will eat what you like. And I promise 


you, there's always ~ 


MORE FOOD THAN YOU CAN 


FAT! When you dine at home, 
there is no question about having Eggs and Anchovies 
“seconds”, trying extra appetiz- Fresh Florida Shrimp Cocktail 

ers or entrees or desserts, When 6 a oe 

you dine “Saxony Style” you are Onion Soup - Consomme Raviolini 
equally at home; you simply or- Manhattan Clam Chowder 

der whatever you crave. Anal- Chicken Broth, Matzo Ball + Vichyssoise 
yze this Dinner Menu; it is no Jellied Madrilene 


Fresh Fruit Supreme = Smoked Salmon 
. Marinated Herring ‘ 
Chopped Chicken Livers + Salami and Antipasto 


“typical” listing of entrees served o¢ & ee 


FRESH JUMBO SHRIMP New Orleans, Spanish Rice 
FILET OF FRESH FLORIDA GULF RED SNAPPER 


over a week or so. There are 
some daily changes, but the im- 
portant and expensive items. . . 
the “bait” items on a menu ., 
are there every day! If ever you 
find a Saxony Dinner Menu 
without Shrimp Cocktail, it will 
be because the Gulf of Mexico 
ran out of shrimp! Roast Prime 
Ribs of Beef, Prime Sirloin Steak, 
Chicken A La Kiev .° . you'll 
find them on the menu every 
day! And there are 


NO HIDDEN CHARGES! 


There are no “extras”, no fine 

print on the menu. There are no “minimums” or “couverts” or attempts to 
recapture a few paltry pennies. We know what the food costs us, and that’s 
what we are charging you. You'll get everything you have been promised 
because you have paid for it This is nothing new, of course; it has always been 


THE SAXONY STYLE of doing business. For instance, this advertisement offers 


rooms at $11 per person; we actually have those rooms! . not a few token 
cubbyholes, but 25% of our entire capacity at this “A™ rate. (See Schedule 
below.) When you come to The Saxony on a confirmed reservation, you can 
bet your bottom dollar your room will be here for you you will never be 
“farmed out.” How can you be sure? That's easy, because 


| PUT MY MONEY WHERE MY MOUTH IS! I don’t expect you to take my 


bare word for what I say, any more than you should believe a flossy word- 
artist who is hawking any kind of wares. You're entitled to proof;.but how do 
you test in advance a claim made for something a thousand or more miles 
away? I have a simple solution. a NO RISK offer which I am sure you will 
accept in good faith, because I make it in good faith. Make your reservation 
at The Saxony for anytime within the next month; stay with us 24 hours; 
yenjoy every comfort and luxury of room, every delight of lavish, luscious 
meals, every service, convenience and divertisement The Saxony boasts . 
everything that I have offered or intimated here. 

After one day, if you feel you can match, anywhere in Miami Beach, every- 
thing you have enjoyed here, for less money than you would pay at The Saxony, 
tell the desk you are checking out and that you have been my guest for the day; 
there will be no charge for your room and meals, no red tape, no embarrass- 
ment . . . I will consider it a privilege to have been able to show you my hotel, 


_fimd, 


BRAISED BEEF BRISKET BOURGEOISE 
ROAST LONG ISLAND DUCKLING, Sauce Bigarade 
WHOLE ROCK CORNISH GAME HEN, en Casserole 

CHICKEN A LA KIEV with WILD RICE 
BROILED FRESH CALF'S LIVER, Crisp Bacon 

PRIME RIBS OF BEEF, ROT! AU JUS 
BROILED PRIME SIRLOIN STEAK, Maitre d'Hotel 


Po fat teat fe 


Frerich Pastries * Assorted Eclairs 
Neapolitan Cream Pie + Cheese Cake 
Rum Pie Saxony + Assoried Tartlettes 

Assorted Cheeses 
Coupe or Parfait + Ice Cream or Sherbet 
Coffee + Tea * Milk 


Coll our nearest office: 


NEW YORK: COlumbus 5-1676 
CHICAGO: STate 1-0101 
PHILA: ENterprise 6249 


Consult 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


COLLINS AVENJE at 32nd STREET “SS MIAMI BEACH 


Jarony Style INCLUDES BRUNCH AND DINNER 


DAILY RATES PER PERSON 
& B Cc D 


DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 


SEPT. 3 — OCT. 31| +11.00{812.00| 13.09 1400 


A MEZZANINE ond seme FOURTH FLOOR rooms B — NORTH end WEST exposure 
C — SOUTH ond EAST rooms -D — EAST ROOMS, all with Private Terraces, facinarOeon 


EQUALLY MODEST EUROPEAN RATES AVAILABLE 
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19. 


20. 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Lrepresent an American firm. 


.I would like to contact a firm that 


MACE Gaiam ain iy) Ae ee monr Ser ye ea 


. May I inspect your plant?» 
. lam considering retiring in ................ 


.Can you give me a local source of 


information ? 


. | would like to have this negative de- 


veloped. 


. When will it be ready? 


. Don’t look into the camera. 


Can you fill this prescription? 


. What is your fee, doctor ? 


. These shirts need laundering. 
. Please do not starch them. 


. I wish to send this package by regu- 


lar mail. 


. What is the charge for the use of the 


tennis courts? 


. How much do the ski lifts cost by the 


day? 


. I wish to buy some golf balls. 
. Can I rent a swimming suit? 


. | would like to rent a towel. 


How much are tickets for children? 


Where is the nearest tourist office? 


BY MAX SHEROVER 
AND FRANCOISE 


* [SPEAK UPI 


~] 


A. PASCUAL 


SPANISH 


. Soy representante de una conpepe 


americana. 


: Me gustaria ponerme en contacto con 


una compania que hace .................55 


. Podria recorrer su fabrica? 
. Pienso retirarme dentro de ................ 


. Me puede Vd. dar una fuente de in- 


formacion local? 


. Me gustaria hacer revelar esta peli- 


cula. 


. Cuando estara listo? 


8. No mire dentro de la maquina. 


16. 


Whe 


18. 


1 


20. 


. Me puede prepara esta receta? 


. Que le debo, Doctor? 


. Estas camisas tienen que estar lava- 


das. 


. Haga el favor de no almidonarlas. 


.Quiero mandar este paquete por 


corréo ordinario. 


. Que cobran por el uso de los campos 


de ténis? 


. Que cuesta el ski lift (in some South 


Amer. countries: andarivel) al dia? 


Quiero comprar pelotas de golf. 

Se puede alquilar un traje de bano? 
Quisiera alquilar una toalla. 

Que cuestan los tickets para ninos? 


Donde esta la oficina de turismo mas 
proxima ? 


fs [Part six] SIX. 


al 


. Sohy 


. May 


. Kay lay dayboh Doc-TOHR? 
.Esstahs camisahs TYAYnenn kay. 


. Ahgah el fahvor day no ahlmidonahr- | 


. KYAY-roh mann-DAHR estay pa. 


. Kay COH-brahn pohr el oosoh day! 
. Kay KWAYS.-tah el eskee lift- (and- - 
-KYAY-roh com-PRAHR paylotahs; 
.Say Pway-day 
- Kee SYAY gah alkeelahr oonah toh- 
- Kay kwaystann lohs teekay perah 


. DON-day esstah lah oficinah aa 


PRONUNCIATION 


ray-pray-sen-TAN-tay day 
oonah com-pah-NEE-ah americana. 


.May goostahREE-ah poNAYR-may 


en con-TAC-toh con oonah compah- 
NEE-ah kay ahsay %i..5.isi0.cheus teeaecreonee | 


. Poh-DREEah raycorRAYR soo FAH- 


bricah ? 


. PEEAYN-soh rayteeRAHR- may: 


DENN«toh days ou. n.ci an cate eee 


. May PWAY-day oostay dahr oonah | 


fwENNtay day  informah- SIONN | 
locahl? 
. May goostahREE-ah ahsayr rayNayay 


LAHR estah payLEEcoolah. 


. KwANNdoh esstah-RAH LISStoh? 
8. Noh MEEray DENN-troh day Jah | 


MAH-keenah. 
PWAY-day pray-pah-RAHR 


estah ray-SAY-tah? 
estahr lahvahdahs. 
lahs. 


KAYtay pohr ordinah- 


reeoh. 


corrayoh 


lohs CAM-pohs day TAY-nis? 
ahreevay]) 


day golf. 


alkee-LAHR 
TRAH-hay day bah-nio? 


oon } 


ahyah. 
neeniohs? 


tooreesmoh mahs prohximah? 
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roamin’ the globe with |) 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL'S OWN CORRESRONDENTS 


/ 
dateline ... 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


HE ROSEDON guest. house is add- 

ing a swimnring pool near its 

tennis courts. Something new 
here is the Selectivg Dining Plan, 
which gives guests,the opportunity 
-o dine in ten different restaurants, 
ind have the costs included in the 
weekly rate... . Writers with a flair 
ire grateful to the new “floating 
workshop” tours originated by Fay 
Oppenheim, noted  writer-travel 
igent. Professionals and novices at- 
end classes en route on the Queen 
of Bermuda, and the exchange of 
deas continues at the Summerside 
suest House in Somerset. Resident 
writer, F. Van Wyck Mason, of ‘‘Col- 
ynel North” fame, addresses the 
2roups at teas in his honor... . Noel 
coward returned from En®land to 
vis harbourside home to relax before 
reading for New York to play the 
ead in his newest production, Nude 
With a Violin. . .. The best of 
French recipes are featured at 
the new Lobster Hole at the Sher- 
wood Manor Hotel overlooking 
ricturesque Mills Creek. Lobsters 
‘cooked in wine and whole Cornish 
1ens in brandy are favorites, and 
wo orchestras invite guests to dance 
m. the largest outdoor dance floor 
n Bermuda. LaGuardia Air- 
sort will be a short one hour and 
$5 minutes away from Bermuda 
vhen Eastern Airlines introduces 
ts all-jet service by 1961.... Under 
he experienced guidance of Park 
3reck of Undersea Sports, the lore 
ind lure of the underwater world 
vere introduced to Mrs. Clare 
300the Luce, noted American au- 
hor and diplomat. Mrs. Luce had 
yeen informed that Bermuda ts the 
yest place in the Western Hemi- 
phere for skin diving. . . . An octo- 
yus, moray eel and 500 other fish 
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of 30 species were a recent good- 
will presentation from Government 
Aquarium to the recently opened 
New York Aquarium at Coney Is- 
landia.o. “cavietenan photographer 
Peter Stackpole, preparing a_pic- 
torial spread for an American maga- 
zine of the many shipwrecks around 
Bermuda, and featuring the fab- 
ulous Spanish treasure discovered 
by Teddy Tucker last year. 
Pomander Gate Guest House in 
Paget is adding a swimming pool 
in its formal garden. . . . The 
waterside Inverurie Hotel hosting 
Broadway star Rex Harrison and 
his bride, actress Kay Kendall on 
their second visit to the Colony in 
recent months. ... Local waters may 
hold the answer to the biological 
mystery of how marine animals find 
their way around. Dr. Talbot Wa- 
terman, an associate professor of 
zoology at Yale University, has set 
up headquarters at the Biological 
Station for the fourth straight sum- 
aR Yet ain pe Autograph collectors missed 
a prize signature recently when 
actor Farley Granger vacationed in- 
cognito at the Coral Beach Club.... 
Work has begun on the children’s 
zoo, to be opened next Spring 
near the monkey cages at the 
Aguarium. Pony rides will be a 
favorite attraction with the young 
fryse - «For vguests.-who: -like, <a 
leisurely canter, the Horizons has 
saddled its beautiful coach gelding, 
Lacquer, an English hunter. 
Most unique one-man show of 
paintings is the display by Charles 
Tucker in an abandoned stone 
quarry at Shelley Bay. This prolific 
artist chats with the passersby, and 
in a pleasant fashion sells his paint- 
ings to collectors. ... James Ramsey 
Ullman, author of The White 
Mountain, busy completing his lat- 
est novel to be released in the fall. 
Mr. Ullman finds the quiet at- 
mosphere of Bermuda just right for 
gathering his thoughts. 


dateline ... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


NTWERP is holding an exhibi- 
A tion about magic until Sep- 
tember 15. It is the first exhi- 
bition of this kind in Europe... . 


‘The Esso Company has opened a 


new tourist service catering especial- 
ly to automobilists. ... A unique 
place to eat sea food in Belgium 
is the restaurant L’Huitriére at 
Biankenberge on the coast, a one- 
hour drive from Brussels. It has 
excellent lobster, oysters, mus- 
sels... . The new highway from 
Brussels to Ostend now has a new 
telephone alarm service for cars. 
Every two and a half miles, a 
telephone booth has been erect- 
ed to call police and first aid 
services. There are 52 between 
Ostend and Brussels. .. . Robert 
(Tea and Sympathy) Anderson 
was in Brussels a few days, is pre- 
pairing a script for The Nun’s 
Story.... Belgium is planning strong 
participation at the annual ASTA 
Convention to be held in Madrid 
in October this year. At the head 
office of the Belgium National Tour- 
ist Office in Brussels, meetings have 
taken place with the World’s Fair 
58 and Sabena Airlines. M. Mar- 
quet, president of the Great Euro- 
pean Hotels Association, assisted at 
the meeting. His hotel, the Palace, 
in Madrid is to be headquarters of 
the ASTA meeting. ... A new edi- 
tion of Belgium’s Pocket Guide 
for American Tourists had been 
issued and will soon be distributed 
free by the Belgian National Tour- 
ist Office... The Cleveland (Ohio) 
Symphony Orchestra, which played 
to a capacity audience of 2,000 at 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts Brussels, 
was described by a leading Belgian 
music critic as “the most brilliant 
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yé 


the performance there as 


orchestra ever heard in Belgium.” 
Critics similarly praised conductor 
George Szell and his “‘masterly con- 
ducting” in a performance of the 
Cleveland Orchestra at Antwerp. 
Critics in both cities noted that the 
audiences were won almost as soon 
as the orchestra had struck its first 
notes. Antwerp reviewers described 
“most 
beautiful,” a “triumph” and 
“unique” in the annals of the city’s 
musical history. ... Anseremme has 
added an attraction of an unusual 
interest. It consists of aquariums 
hewn in the rock of the Grotto of 
Charlement. In these natural sites, 
as well as in the large central ob- 
long basin, supplied by the clear 
water of a spring, swim fish of the 
species living in the Meuse and the 
Lesse. . . . Construction work of 
the buildings for the Brussels Exhi- 
bition of 1958 was finished June 30, 
as officially foreseen. ‘This will allow 
early interior completion of the pa- 
vilions and palaces, and laying out 
of the gardens. .. . The Castle of 
Gaasbeek near Brussels is again 
accessible to the public Sundays, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, as well 
as on holidays from 10:00 to 
3:00, Saturdays—provisionally 
—from 2:00 to 5:00. ... Parc 
Middelheim at Antwerp is holding 
the IVth Biennial of Sculpture in 
an open-air museum until Septem- 
ber 15. Entrance fee is fixed at twen- 
ty cents. 


_ S " dateline _-. 


COPENHAGEN | 


By Edvard Andersen 


able to move through the fron- 

tiers of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Iceland without pass- 
ports. This arrangement is now to 
be expanded, so that foreigners 
need only show their passports when 
entering and when leaving the en- 
tire Nordic area, i.e., not in the in- 
dividual countries. .. . The Amer- 
ican author John Steinbeck and 
Mrs. Steinbeck arrived in Copen- 
hagen this summer by air for a vaca- 
tion. They also visited Stockholm. 
..- The students’ village in Oslo, 
capital of Norway, where foreign 


thie to mov have long been 
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guests may also stay and eat in- 
expensively, today has 750 rooms 
with 1000 beds. . . . Exciting trips 
by mailbuses can now be arranged 
throughout North Sweden. .. . One 
of the most unique organs in the 
world is to be found at Frederiks- 
borg Castle near Copenhagen. It is 
a fascinating experience to hear the 
organist Jens Lauman play Mozart 
on the age-old organ. . . . In the 
county of Smaaland, in South Swed- 
en, two to three hours journey from 
Copenhagen, are Sweden’s most fa- 
mous glass manufacturers, and the 
glass articles produced at Kosta, 
Gudaskruf, Strémbergshyttan and 
Sandvik are of an unusually high 
artistic standard. You can hardly 
imagine better souvenirs than Swed- 
ish glassware. . . . Smidstrup Castle 
at Vedbek in North Sealand, Den- 
mark, is now being used as.a school 
for American children. The Castle, 
a veritable fairytale fortress, once 
belonged to King George of Greece. 
. .. Norwegian shipowners have 
built a modern hotel in the well- 
known North Sea city of Bergen, 
port-of-call of American liners. 
The hotel, the Orion, has 300 
beds. . .. When visiting the Royal 
Danish Porcelain factory in Copen- 
hagen the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Philip of England, bought 
six vases. They were simple flower- 
cups with modern decorations. The 
oblong Swedish island of Oland in 
the Baltic (only twenty minutes by 
sea from the town of Kalmar on 
the east coast of Sweden, with which 
there is connection by air) is some- 
thing quite special. The island has 
an incredible number of windmills, 
memorials from the Viking period, 
and flowers that are found nowhere 
else in the world, including 25 dif- 
ferent species of orchids. Oland is an 
out of the way area and one of 
the cheapest places in Sweden. The 
Hotel Riddargarden charges about 
$5.00 a day for room and full board. 
Smaller hotels charge about half 
that amount. ... “I cannot think of 
Denmark without at the same time 
thinking of Tivoli in Copenhagen,” 
said the English statesman Herbert 
Morrison recently. “What attracts 
me is the merry atmosphere of Ti- 
voli.” And everyone who visits the 
Tivoli Gardens agrees. ... Very 


beautiful and characteristic embroi- 


deries and dresses produced by the 
inhabitants of the Norwegian prov- 
ince of Hardanger will be perma- 
nently on show at Ulviks Hotel in 
Hardanger, and at the same time 
tourists may watch demonstrations 
of old weaving- and sewing-arts. .. . 
Some good advice for visitors to 
the Danish peninsula of Jutland: 
go for a walk in Rold Forest, eat 
Svejbekeel and stay in one of the 
inns along the Gudenaa river... . 
On the Danish island of Bornholm 
in the Baltic you will find every 
form of Danish landscape: sandy 
beaches with high dunes, large 
heaths, cliff formations, beech for- 
ests, idyllic lakes and a deep blue 
sea. The towns are as you read of 
them in Hans Andersen’s fairytales, 
and there is an abundance of relics 
from Scandinavian antiquity. On 
Bornholm you eat smoked herring, 
and for full board and room hotels 
charge $3-$5.00 a day. Late sum- 
mer is especially charming and 
beautiful on this little island, 
which is sometimes called the Capri 
of the North. 


dateline * . 7 _ 


| MEXICO” city | 


By Peter Olwyler | 


fiesta fireworks are on the way | 

out. Under new laws, purchase | 
of the roman candles, sizzlers, rock- | 
ets and two-inch salutes that the. 
crowds used to toss at each other, 
with such happy abandon are now 
forbidden. But the fantastic castillos 
—spectacular firework constructions } 
that rear two stories high—are still 
OKd for celebrations. . .. Two top. 
fiestas are on the beaks this; 
month: the 30-day Festival of | 
the Sun, with ancient Aztec rites 
at the Mexico City pyramids, ro- 
deos, expositions, the works at 
Atzeapotzalco, D.F.; and the San 
Miguel de Allende, Gto., fiesta in 
central Mexico, with special ef- 
forts this yeatto import fine Indian 
dancers, oversize castillos, exhibits, 
bullfights. . . . Sizing up the colonial 
city recently was Norman D. Ford, 
travel writer and TRAVEL contribu: 
tor. He joined the Writing Center 


[i As though the old days of | 
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t Instituto Allende to brush up on 
haracterization, got sidetracked in- 
0 writing a book on investments. 
.. The airlines—Mexican and 
\merican—are still fighting it out 
ver who gets the juicy New York, 
thicago and L.A. runs to Mexico 
uity. The smoke hasn’t cleared yet, 
n spite of early charter OK’s.... If 
ou're curiots about who can make 

nightclub “move, breathe and 
unction biologically,” it’s publicity- 
ep Salvador Dali, who'll design a 
lightery in Acapulco in the new 
lotel under construction there. .. . 
New target for Mexican ‘road-rail 


acilities: 70,000 milés by November ° 


958. At present there are about 
1,000 miles of fed€rat” highways 
nd rural roads, arid this will be 
ipped by more than 4,000 before 
ear’s end. . . . President Lines’ 
xecs are talking of running lux- 
uy steamship service between 
\capulco and the U.S. West Coast 
yorts. ... A new U.S. movie’s un- 
ler way, decorated by highly swim- 
uitable Esther Williams, and Jeft 
shandler—called The Islander. ... 
hilatellistas—as they’d be called 
1ere—are picking up the new stamps 
ommemorating the first centennial 
»9f Mexico’s Constitution, but 
here are a few of the ning million 
eft for late-comers. ... A full-sized 
thinese galleon will be built and in- 
talled in Acapulco to attract tour- 
sts; the Chinese used this type of 
uxury craft to make the run from 
Tsing Tao to Mexico in the Spanish 
lays... . American visitors often 
1ave trouble locating a good Mex- 
can-style restaurant in the capi- 
al; one of the best is Las Casuelas, 
in oversized rambling place in the 
ld section of the city, but very 
lean, and very good on specialties 
ike artichokes fried in_ bread- 
rumbs, barbecued squab, chilis 
tuffed with raisins and white cheese. 
.. By May 1958 there will be paved 
ighway all the way from Mexico 
sity to Tijuana, the Communica- 
ions Department promised recent- 
y.... Mary Pickford, movie great 
vho used to be called America’s 
sweetheart, is getting the same sort 
»f title in the Republic of Mexico; 
he and husband Buddy Rogers 
iave a list of friends as long as your 
irm in the Federal District... . Top 
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Trailer Converts to Camp Tent 


Quick camping for road roamers is offered 
by Philip-North's all-aluminum trailer tent, 
above, that sleeps four, weighs in at 560 
Ibs., has over-size awning front, costs $795 
F.O.B. factory. 


U.S. watercolorist Dong Kingman 
is touring Mexico with a pal, Thur- 
man Hewitt of San Antonio and 
Houston. 


: dateline ... 
ie PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


ARIS is resuming its normal as- 

pect, as the city dwellers flock 

back from vacations and most 
of the tourists leave. The theatrical 
season is off to a slow start, with 
most new plays not due till next 
month, but the biggest theatrical 
news is Ingrid Bergman’s return on 
September 5 to Tea and Sympathy 
at Théatre de Paris, for six weeks 
only, until replacement Micheline 
Presle can take over the part... . 
The Rodin Museum (77 rue de 
Varenne) throws open its chapel 
and gardens to an exhibit of 
sculpture created by Rodin’s con- 
temporaries, until the end of the 


‘month. . . . Jean-Pierre Aumont 


and Marisa Pavan re-open their 
Malmaison home, after a stint in 
Hollywood, with Aumont going in- 
to a French film, and Marisa remain- 
ing a house-wife, for the time being. 


. . . Shoe manufacturers from the 
world over congregate at the Parc 
des Expositions, Porte de Versaille, 
for an important Leather Fair, from 
the 7th to the 12th... . Bob Hope 
and family passing through on their 
way home, after several weeks in 
Greece as guests of Aristotle Onassis. 
.-. Twenty nations are participat- 


ing in the International Fair of — 


Marseille at the Pare Chanot, 
Marseille, September 14 to the 
30th. ... In the world of Art: 
the Robert Lehman art collection 
at the Orangerie is so successful 
it has been prolonged until Sep- 


tember 15; paintings, sculpture, 


furniture, glassware, jewelry and 
other art objects, created during 
the reign of Napoleon III, have 


‘been gathered under the roof of a - 


palace of that period, now a mu- 
seum, 158 Boulevard Haussmann, 
until the end of the month; 59 paint- 
ings by the noted landscape artist 
Sisley, on display until the 20th at 
the Durand-Ruel Gallery, 37 Ave- 
nue Friedland; the complete works 
of pioneer abstractionist, Robert 
Delauney, at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, until the end of the month. 
... Lilli Palmer goes into the female 
lead of the Paris-produced, Mont- 
parnasse 19, the film story of the 
life of Modigliani. . . . The annual 
Auto Rally of France gets off to a 
start at Nice on September 15.... 
Jean Renoir back from Hollywood 
with a new play, Judith, destined 
for Ingrid Bergman. .. . Betsy Blair, 
who is making her permanent head- 
quarters in Paris, will star in a new 
Nicholas (Rebel Without a Cause) 
Ray film, to be made here. .. . Paris’ 
first parking lot, installed at the 
Marché Saint-Honoré, right in the 
midst of the Opera shopping dis- 


trict, is the year’s best news to — 


harassed drivers, at 15 cents an 
hour. ... the Irwin Shaws turned 
their Paris apartment over to friends 
and left for their Swiss residence. .. . 
Chamber music concerts are set for 
the five Sundays of the month, at the 
historic Royaumont Abbey, 20 
miles from Paris.... Air France 
marked its 10,000th North Atlantic 
crossing. .. . A new subterranean 
passageway, at the Porte Saint- 
Ouen, eases east-bound traffic out 
of the city. 
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By Robert Deardorff 


UN AND festival happy as usual, 
| Seer provides a variety of spe- 


cial entertainment this month. 
Seizing any excuse for a frolic, the 
gondoliers in Venice have scheduled 
a gondola race for the Ist, preceded 
by a parade of historical boats from 
the period of the Venetian Repub- 
lic.... From the 11th to the 25th 
in Venice there’s a Festival of 
Contemporary Music, featuring, 
among other orchestras, the Vien- 
na Philharmonic. . . . Not to be 
outdone, Perugia also has a festi- 
val—sacred music, this time—from 
the 20th till October 2... . Down 
south in Bari the International Fair 
of the Levant opens on the Ist, while 
in Arezzo—same day—the local folks 
dress up in costume, leap on horses, 
and attack a mechanical contrap- 
tion that symbolizes the Saracens 
who once invaded the city. Well, 
they've been doing it since the thir- 
teenth century. ... When you're in 
southern Italy, don’t forget a side 
trip to Paestum, site of an ancient 
Greek and Roman town 25 miles 
below Salerno. There are three mag- 
nificent Greek temples, the oldest 
dating from the Fifth Century B.C.,a 
Roman theatre, and a modern muse- 
um with statues and mosaics found 
on the spot. A short distance away 
there’s also a sandy beach. It’s an 
easy day’s trip from Amalfi, Sorren- 
to, or Naples... . At last Rome has 
a new hotel to help relieve the 
shortage of accommodations— 
the Metropole, near the station. 
Radio in every room and air con- 
ditioning, too. ... Madison House, 
smart new American restaurant and 
cocktail lounge at Via San Nicolo da 
Tolentino 76 in the center of Rome, 
has wonderful back-home food like 
baked Virginia ham and apple pie 
with ice cream, as well as Italian spe- 
cialties, served in air-conditioned 
comfort. For outdoor eaters, there’s 
a roof garden, too. Prices? Around 
$1.90 for an a la carte meal. ... Kim 
Novak and Diana Dors taking in the 
Via Veneto sights from sidewalk ta- 
bles at Doney’s. ... When you visit 
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the 11th International Exhibit of 
Decorative Arts in Milan (it runs 
till November 4), don’t miss the 
tapestries and hand-blocked tex- 
tiles designed by Irene Kowaliska, 
one of Italy’s outstanding modern 
artists. . . . Do Neapolitan songs, 
guitar music and soft lights add up 
to a pleasant evening for you? Then 
visit the Grotto Bar, just opened in 
Rome’s swank Hotel Hassler... . For 
last minute shopping before your 
train pulls out, stroll through 
Magazzini alla Metropolitana in the 
central station here. . . . Take an or- 
ange, scoop it out, fill it with ice 
cream and minced orange peel, 
freeze. Sound good? You'll find it at 
Rosati’s sidewalk cafe in Piazza del 
Popolo, popular resting place after 
a sightseeing day. Ask for an aran- 
cio.... For some of the loveliest 
beaches in Sicily, try the Riviera 
dei Ciclopi, near Catania, a stretch 


of coast dotted with silver-green 


olive trees and cut into countless 
grottoes where, legend says, the Cy- 
clops lived, hurling rocks that they 
snatched from Mount Etna when 
Ulysses sailed by. Protected from 
north winds, the coast has a mild 
climate even in winter. ... Fora 
fine view of Rome and music with 
your dinner, take an elevator sky- 
ward to the roof garden of the Hotel 
Bernini Bristol. 


-___ dateline - - 
_. VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


IENNESE and visitors are be- 
V sinning to enjoy the city again 

after the heatwave and Amer- 
ican travellers in particular are hap- 
py that temperatures are again Eu- 
ropean. ... For a Vienna Cafe in 
the real old style, the Promenaden 
on the Ring is unique, although 
the upholstery does not date back 
to imperial times. . . . Prices are 
high and the interior is disap- 
pointing in Vienna’s twelve-story 


Hochhaus in the Herrengasse, but - 


the view over the spires, domes 
and turrets of the most beautiful 
part of the inner city is magnifi- 
cent.... Summer tourists to Vienna 
are now compensated for the loss of 
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opera performances during their 
stay by productions of such famous 
operettas as Fledermaus in Vienna's 
Redoutensaal in the Hofburg and 
concerts in the Royal Palace in 
Schonbrunn. ... Ona rainy evening 
the historical wine cellars of Urbani 
and Apostle make a wonderful 
change from open air restaurants 
and the Heurigen. ... A famous 
name for excellent wines is Figl- 
miiller—a picturesque old wine- 
restaurant in the passage from 
the Lugeck to the Wollzeile in 
Vienna’s first district. ... A visit to 
the imperial rooms in the Vienna 
Hofburg, with the furniture as Em- 
peror Franz Josef and the beautiful 
Elisabeth left it, and the magnificent 
dining table set as if the royal family 
were expected at dinner any mo- 
ment has that uncanny quality of 
being alive. ... A hint for the visitor: 
taxis are very expensive, but they do 
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have a meter in front, next to the: 
driver, where you can read off the 
fare....A real treat for a hot after- 
noon is a visit to the Meierei in the 
Stadtpark with ice-coffee (coffee: 
with ice cream and whipped cream) | 
and delicious Vienna pastries. . . i 
Motorized tourists to Austria are 
often afraid they might cross into) 
Red Hungary or Czechoslovakia: 
if they don’t keep to the main 
roads. However, since the Hun- 
garian revolution and the found- 
ing of the new Austrian army, 
even the smallest lane is heavily; 
guarded—a protection for th 
tourist and a God-send to the poo 
escapees. .. . Good old Mr. Meier 
in Schénbrunn castle is the one t 
ask for a private sightseeing tour 
thru the castle, and his enthusiasm: 
over the old treasures is so catching: 
that you cannot help sharing it with 
him... . The Rathauskeller in th 
Town Hall is always a safe bet for 
excellent food and choice wines at 
reasonable prices. ... A trip thru 
the inner city must include a wal 
thru the old Schénlaterngasse wit 
its lovely portals and frescos and th 
story of the hideous basilisk—a mon4 
ster whose vey sight once sent many 
valiant burghers to their death—de? 
picted on one of the oldest houses of 
the city. .. . St. Stephens Cathedral 
is an “eternal fountain of beauty’) 
but one trip to it is far too little. G 
twice. 
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GOING BY CAR? 


Add to Your Pleasure 
Lessen Your Care, 


Let Sinclair help you get free 
maps and information about 
best routes, places*to see, where 
to stay. You save time, money 
and care when your trip is 
planned by Sinclair Refining 
Company. Write — 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


155 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL 
expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min. to city of % million, medical cen- 
ter. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, 
bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, 
maids, cooks $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50c Ib., 
coffee 45c, gas 17¢ gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65c-85c¢ 
fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, 
smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living among 
considerate people. For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in world’s most perfect climate on $50— 
$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for COMPLETE cur- 
rent information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement con- 
ditions from Am. viewpoint. 


Money back guarantee. 


BOB THAYER 
File 30F, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery) 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten, MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK.17, N. Y. 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, All subjects con- 
sidered, New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
er, Ibs tree. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 

In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W’. 
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TOUR 
of the 
MONTH 


EEN THROUGH the thin, blue 
haze that gives them —their 
name, the Great Smokies of 

‘Tennessee and North Carolina have 
a calm, untouched beauty—but a 
closer look shows them to be a lively 
vacation area full of Indian reser- 
vations, giant TVA dams and lakes, 
historic battlefields of the War Be- 
tween the States and many other 
attractions. An early autumn jaunt 
by glass-domed bus through this 
scenic sector is TRAVEL’s tour for 
September. 

Leaving every Sunday through 
October 27 for an inclusive price of 
$112.15 plus tax, Happiness Tours 


takes a week-long peek at Great . 


Smoky Mountain National Park and 
vicinity. Departing from Knoxville, 
Tenn., tour members rendezvous 
there from their respective homes. 
After an early breakfast and some 
time off for church attendance, the 
group embarks on a day-long drive 
through the Smokies, in the nature 
of a preview of things to come, to 
base-camp at the Battery Park Hotel 
in Asheville, N. C. 

On Monday’s agenda is an inves- 
tigation of Pisgah National Forest 
and an afternoon at Biltmore 
House, estate of the late George W. 
Vanderbilt. 

Falling water is the highlight of 
Tuesday’s trip with a full day spent 
at Callasaja Gorge, Dry and Bridal 
Veil falls and a look at the Nanta- 
hala Forest. For the remainder of 
the week there are visits to the top 
of famed Chimney Rock (via eleva- 
tor) , to an Indian village and a va- 
riety of lakes, including Fontana, 
with its 480-foot-high dam, largest 
of the TVA series. 

Return to Knoxville Thursday 
night concludes the basic trip. 
Transportation home, as arrival, 
can be on the traveler's own initia- 
tive or pre-planned by the tour op- 
erators. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-Fl COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR .. . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia... 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5200 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish the 
slide—including tithe and map slides. 


Send for free 52-page illustrated color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35 mm 
slides and ''Suggestions for Giving a Trav- 
elogue,'' by Thayer Soule, Prod. Mgr., 
Burton Holmes Travelogues. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House 
5311 Johnson Drive 
Mission, Kansas 


The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


LINGUAPHONE 


MAKES IT EASY TO LISTEN and LEARN to 


° FRENCH 
GERMAN e ITALIAN e JAPANESE 


SPANISH  (Azerisan or 
MODERN GREEK e ICELANDIC 


any of 34 languages available AT HOME 


Py 
"Speak Up"' With LINGUAPHONE 
—The World's Standard Conversational Method 

For just 20 Minutes a Day you listen to Linguaphone’s 
modern, Life-like Recordings. It is easy—AND FUN—to 
learn another language AT HOME with LINGUAPHONE 
—the same natural way you learned to speak English long 
before you went to school. 

Only LINGUAPHONE brings 8 to 12 of the world’s best 
native language teachers into your home. You hear both 
men and women speak about everyday matters in their 
native tongue. YOU understand—You SPEAK correctly as 
they do, It’s like living in another country, 

That’s why Linguaphone is used ‘round the world by edu- 
cators, governments and business firms; over a million 
home-study students of all ages. p 

Send today for FREE Book and Details on how to 
obtain a COMPLETE Course-unit in the language 


Y LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE { 
T-286-097 Radio City, New | 
Please send me: ( ) FREE 
( ) D ils of FREE Tria | 
My lan i aon wa 

| Name 3 | 
Addres : 
CHEV ccccce creer ee eseeesereescceevere MOMs sees 5 

| World’s Standard Conver | 

] Century | 
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When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1 day to 6 months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
PIN 


This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You’ll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $4. -50 each 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
0 Men's 


| enclose $ 


Check one {_] Ladies' 


This offer is limited to NTC members 


| READER'S CHOICE 


BY LILLIAN NELSON 
If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and members of the 
National Travel Club about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to Reader’s Choice, 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. Although 


none can be acknowledged or returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 
in appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


T WAS LATE summer when I first saw Solvesborg, a 
Swedish port of 4,500 people on the South Baltic. 
Practically unknown, and as yet undiscovered by 

the tourist trade, this incredibly ancient and charming 
town dreams the years away. . 

The newer part of town with its modern Swedish 
architecture. resembles a prosperous, well-groomed 
American suburb, and is delightful. The old town is 
something from a fascinating fairy tale set to music. 
Shadowy legend tells that King Solve founded the sea- 
port in 700 A.D. 

A travel bureau would undoubtedly list Solvesborg’s 
chief assets as the thirteenth-century Gothic Church 
where the townspeople worship on the Sabbath, and 
the crumbling castle on a bluff overlooking sea and 
town which served as a fortress in centuries gone for 
feuding Swedes and Danes. To me, there are additional! 
appealing delights. The narrow ten- and twelve-foot- 
wide streets were cobbled in the Middle Ages, and be- 
cause there are no sidewalks the pedestrians are politely’ 
reminded by short squawks from auto horns to hug 
the walls of the buildings. In the center of the tiny, 
market place a statue adorning the fountain is on the 
ribald side. | 

My favorite spot, oddly, perhaps, is the cemetery—. 
the loveliest, I think, in all the world. Surrounded by, 
thick green eight- and ten-foot hedges it is indeed a: 
world apart. White sand paths separate the family, 
plots, each surrounded by a low hedge. Within, not a) 
single blade of grass grows, but the sand is raked into: 
intricate geometric patterns and flowers adorn the: 
eraves. Everywhere there are trees, shrubbery, and blos- 
soms. | 

It is a quiet town, but there are beaches and boats 
for those who love the water. Here, as everywhere in 
Sweden, people walk. With the blue sky above and the 
bluer water below, the old wharves on the Baltic wer 
a favorite destination of mine. On other days I headed 
for the rural sections by following dim, lovely paths 
through ancient beech and pine forests. 

On Sunday, the entire town, turned out in its best, 
strolled in shaded parks and tree-lined streets to bow 
and smile and shake hands with acquaintances. And 
when the afternoon had waned, everybody met in zt 
local coffee house where the host of each party person 
ally selected the pastries to be eaten by his guests. __ 

Lovely Solvesborg, what a memory you make! @ 
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Cozy STOP SA 
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PLEX 
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ROBABLY the world’s narrowest 

restaurant is the slender Green 

Lantern, shown above, in Am- 
terdam. Wedged between two 
juildings, the coziest cafe on the 
continent tries to make up for its 
hinness by its three-story height. 
Naitresses dress in period attire re- 
embling Rembrandt models and 
erve excellent food amid the au- 
hentic oak and copperware decor. 
Inly five feet across from wall to 
vall, the miniature dining spot in- 
rigues visitors, with plenty of but- 
er if no breadth. @ 
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"Round the World 
on a Shoestring 


If you know the seldom-adyertised ways of 
reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
fantastic sums of money in order to travel. 
You could spend $s500-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you 
know you can travel all the way to Argentina 
through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, 
ete. by bus and rail for just $109 in fares ? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxuty cruise 

around the world. But do you know you can 
travel around the world via deluxe freighter 
for only a fourth the cost and that there are 
a dozen other round the world routings for 
under $1000? 
_ There are two ways to travel—like a tour- 
ist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, who 
knows all the ways to reach his destination 
economically, comfortably, and while seeing 
the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide, How to 
Travel Without Being Rich, gives you the 
traveler’s picture of the world, showing you 
the lower cost, comfortable ways to prac- 
tically any part of the world. Page after page 
reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other 
routings that save you money and open the 
world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the West 
Indies? This is the guide that tells you how 
to see them like an old time resident who 
knows all the tricks of how to make one dol- 
lar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is 
the guide that tells you the low cost ways: of 
reaching the sights (how 56c takes you via 
8-passenger automobile as far as those not- 
in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam 
around South America? Europe? Any other 
part of the world? This is the guide that tells 
you where and how to go at prices you can 
really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, 
once and for all, that travel is within your 
reach. Send now for How to Travel Witheut 
Being Rich. It’s a big book, with over 75,000 
words, filled with facts, prices and routings, 
and it’s yours for only $1.50, Even one little 


YING 


THAT TRAVEL 
IS TOO EXPENSIVE 


FREIGHTERS 


are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a re- 
sort you can take a never-to-be-forgotten 
cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through 
the Canal to either New York or Cali- 
fornia. Or to the West Indies or along the 
St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In 
fact, trips to almost everywhere are within 
your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a 
private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, 
a round the world cruise can be yours for as 
little as $250-$300 a month. And there are 
shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England, France, the Mediterranean: two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific 
Coast or to New Orleans. Name the port and 
the chances are you can find it listed “in 
“Travel Routes Around the World.” This is 
the book that names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes 
accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of 
travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say “To 
learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend 
at a resort get “Travel Routes Around the 
World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big new 128- 
page edition includes practically every pas- 
senger carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pa- 
cific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, ete. 
There’s a whole section called How to See 
the World at Low Cost plus pages & pages 
of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open 
the way to more travel than you ever thought 


hint can save you this sum several times over. | possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the U. S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, 
beauty, and color even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And that costs here are so 
low you can not only reach it but also stay a while for hardly more than you'd spend at a resort in the 


U. 8.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed 
coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surroundings are pleasant, and the climate 
well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, 


and in the world’s other low cost wonderlands? 


Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which of the South Sea Islands are as 


unspoiled today 


as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful 


place on earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big book 
with about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if 
you can afford a vacation in the U. 8., the rest 
of the world is closer than you think. Authors 
Norman D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary 
vice presidents of the British Globe Trotters 
Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd 
give it credit for. 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book 
shows that you can live for months on end in 
the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than 
yow’d spend for a few months at home. Or if 
you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real 
rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 
from the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s 
Bargain Paradises, -it’s time you learned how 
much you can do on the money you've got. Send 
now for Bargain Paradises of the World. Price 
$1.50. Use coupon to order. 


ae rer rrr wr wr wr wr 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
1 Prince St., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed §.............. (cash, check or money 
order). Please send me the books checked below. 
You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


(J Travel Routes Around the World—the travel- 
er’s directory to passenger carrying freighters. 
sp 

[1] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50.- 
(] Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

(] Special offer: all books above for $3. 
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| ALIFORNIA, where the nation’s 

first state park was created in 

1865, now has what many peo- 
dle consider the country’s best and 
nost varied state park system. In 
ul, there are almost 150 play areas, 
ind they chalk up an annual count 
2% more than 40,000,000 visitor- 
lays. There's good reason for such 
opularity. for one thing, budget- 
ninded vacationists get a bonanza 
or bargain prices. Even more im- 
dortant is the fact that California's 
tate parks offer something for eve- 
yyone no matter 


what his inter- 


‘ - 


sts. =. 

Within more thafi’ 563,000 acres¢ 
you'll see sandy and surl-battered 
beaches, sun-blistered degerts, lakes 

“ 

pelow sea level or 6%)00 feet in the 
sky, rugged canyons, well-stocked 
trout streams, mineral springs, his- 
toric forts and battlefields, ghost 


Left: Armstrong Grove State Park on Russian 
River has giant sequoias, outdoor theatre. 


Spanish California is commem- 
orated at La Purisima Mission 
State Monument near Lompec. 


Borrego Park, one of state's 
largest, has cactus, camp sites, 
lies next to Anza Desert Park. 
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gold camps, natural wildflower gar- 
dens and wildlife 
tallest 
waterfalls, natural bridges and a 


ZOOS, some ot 


the world’s trees, dramatic 
host of other attractions. You can 
hike, swim, ride on horseback, go 
boating, fishing, camping, picnick- 
ing, or study nature, history and 
geology—and keep your camera 
clicking almost constantly to record 
new scenes and experiences. 
While some of the regions are 
historical © monuments without 
camp and picnic set ups, most ol 
the parks have them. In fact, there 
are more than 2,700 camp units and 
3,800 picnic units in the system. 
These units include such convent- 
ences as parking place, tent site, 
table and locker, 
wood burning stove, and nearby 


benches, food 
water faucets, toilets and laundry 
and shower facilities. 


Fallen redwood at Richardson 
Grove State Park illustrates 
immense size big trees attain. 


If you want to camp out, you'll 
have-to do it on a first come, first 
use basis. Too, there’s a limit of 30 
days except in the most popular 
parks where it drops to fifteen or 
even ten days. Limits are changed 
check 


with local authorities for the latest 


in accordance with use so 
data. 

Should you be hauling a trailer, 
you'll find special outlets in some 
of the parks. However, trailers gen- 
erally are welcome at all spots hav- 
ing overnight camping as long as 
there are proper roads and sufficient 
Space. 

California makes a charge if you 
plan to picnic or camp out—but the 
price is cut-rate for the facilities 
and enjoyment you find. For pie 
nicking, the fee is usually 35 cents 
per car. Camping overnight costs 
$1.00 per car per night. The same 


Wapiti, largest of deer, are 
protected in Prairie Creek Park, 
reached via Redwood Highway. 
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fee is collected for trailerites in sec- 
tions not having special hook-ups. 
However, in parks having special 
trailer facilities the nightly charge 
is $1.50. Firewood—you are not al- 
lowed to gather your own—sells for 
around 25 cents a bundle. Of course, 
you can eliminate that cost by 
bringing your own or using a Cole- 
man stove. 

In an article of this scope, only 
some of the outstanding California 
state parks can be briefly described. 
The following might be considered 
as appetizers. For the full course, 
write to the California Department 
of Natural Resources, Division of 
Beaches and Parks, P.O. Box 2390, 
Sacramento 11, Calif. It can send 
you a handy, attractive map show- 
ing locations and facilities of all the 
parks. More detailed data can then 
be obtained by contacting the su- 
pervisor of the individual places. 
Anza Desert and Borrego State 
Parks, near the Salton Sea east of 
San Diego. Taken together, these 
two adjoining parks in the Colo- 
rado Desert account for almost four- 
fifths of the entire state acreage de- 
voted to special preserves. Since the 
mountain-backed region is arid, 
best and most popular season for 
visiting is from November through 
April, the period for camping out. 
Days are mild, nights are cool. Spe- 
cial features here include canyons 
like Thousand Palm, Indian Gulch, 
Sheep and Borrego Palm, a wide 
array of desert plant life and native 
Washington palms. There are good 
trailer sites, camp and picnic set- 
ups. 

Big Basin Redwoods State Park, 
a bowl-like depression in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains 23 miles northwest 
of Santa Cruz. Here, in some 10,000 
acres, is a real forest retreat. Tops 
for sightseeing, of course, are the 
giant redwoods stretching some 330 
feet tall. But there are some 350 
other types of flora plus abundant 
birdlife and wildlife, with the deer 
being especially ubiquitous and 
curious. Geologists can find fossil 
fish and shells, hikers can amble 
over 50 miles of trails that toss in 
treats such as waterfalls and moun- 
tain vistas, and fishermen can cast 
lines in fern-lined streams. There 
are more than 260 camp sites and 
79 picnic units. Trailers are wel- 
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Many miles of state park streams, lakes, beaches offer angling for trout, salmon, sea species. 


come but there are no special facili- 
ties. Big Basin Lodge offers eating 
and room accommiodations for those 
who don't want to rough it. The 
naturalist interpretative service is 
very active during summer months 
—and, if you're just passing through 
(though you'll probably want to 
linger) ,.be sure to drop into the ex- 
cellent natural history museum 
which, among other exhibits, has a 
log stuffed with nuts—the work of 
some industrious squirrel who 
never did eat his winter hoard. 

Calaveras Big Trees State Park, 
25 miles northeast of Angels Camp. 
Here, not far from Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, stand some of the state's 
best examples of Sierra redwood 
trees. An easy-to-make hike over the 
Big Trees Trail lets you see many 
of the giants in the North Grove 
section of the park. By staying 
around a while, you can fish for 
trout in the Stanislaus River and 
nearby lakes, camp or picnic at 
4,700-foot elevations, take in natu- 
ralist service programs, or enjoy win- 
ter sports. Regular camping season 
is June through September. When 
snow ts good, there’s skiing and 


tobogganing—usually beginning in 
January. 

Carpinteria Beach State Park, 
twelve miles southeast of Santa Bar- 
bara. This is a spot for seashore en- 
thusiasts who like to go surf bathing 
(and who know how!) and fishing. 
There are 67 camp sites with gas 
stoves, and more than 80 picnic set- 
ups. Trailerites get a break in this 
park as there are 25 special trailer 
units. A nearby lunch counter and 
grocery store make it easy to keep 
yourself well fed, assuming you 
have no luck with the fishing. 
Castle Crags State Park, in the 
north central part of the state six 
miles south of Dunsmuir. History, 
recreation and unusual sights all 
vie for attention in this 3,500-acre 
mountain forest park. Historically, 
Battle Rock was the site of the white 
settlers first conflict with Indians. 
Recreation-wise there are swim- 
ming, fishing, camping and_ pic 
nicking. And _ scenically, you can 
cast your eyes on such sights as the 
granite spires of Castle Crags jut- 
ting about the Sacramento River, 
and mineral springs that flow from 
Castle Rock. Note: camping is avail- 
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Carpinteria Beach State Park near Santa Barbara has trailer facilities, swimming, fishing. 


ble only from June through Oc- 
ober. 

solumbia Historic State Park, 
n the foothills of the Sierra,Nevada 
vest of Yosemite National Park. Be- 
ween the years of 1850 and 1880, 
he town of Columbia was one of 
he most fabulous gold camps in 
he Golden State. Its population 
yoomed to more than 10,000, then 
ell to the present-day total of some 
30. The appearance of this com- 
nunity that produced $87,000,000 
n gold now is being restored to its 
eyday setting. The twelve square 
locks of the state park embrace the 
id business district with its saloons, 
Vells Fargo office, churches, bank, 
ewspaper building, school, barber 
hop and Masonic Temple. The 
old rush days atmosphere is au- 
hentic—and stage shows during 
uly and August help to recapture 
ygone days even more. Be sure, too, 
9 look at the museum with its large 
ollections of historical documents 
nd objects. 

suyamaca Rancho State Park, six 
uiles north of Descanso. The great- 
r part of an old Mexican land 
rant, this mountain forest retreat 
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is built for hiking with miles and 
miles of trails winding over mesas 
and 6,000 foot peaks. But there’s 
more than just hiking: fishing, 
swimming, picnicking, camping 
from May through September, and 
winter sports when the snow is 
right. There are also naturalist 
services. 

Emerald Bay and D. L. Bliss State 
Parks, adjoining on the southwest- 
ern end of beautiful Lake Tahoe. 
These two areas offer a chance to 
settle down for as much as 30 days 
in perhaps the most winsome sec- 
tion of California’s most noted lake. 
The Bliss portion has a half-mile- 
long sandy beach at Rubicon Point, 
plus camp and picnic sites, while the 
Emerald Bay area has cabins, restau- 
rant and stores. Both have summer 
naturalist services, plenty of hiking 
and excellent fishing for trout, Ko- 
kanee salmon and mountain white- 
fish. And at night, you think you 
can reach up and touch the stars, 
they seem that close. 

Fort Ross State Historical Monu- 
ment, reached via State Route | 
north of San Francisco. Built by the 
Russians in 1812, this historic fort 


Giant blooms in Kruse Rhododendron Re- 
serve Park sometimes tower 30 feet high. 


ee feet in sheets of water that 
emerge from different rock strata. 
Camping enthusiasts find the spot 


Other diversions include hiking, 
swimming, boating, fa and a 

nicking. 

. Monterey State Historical Monu- 


nd ments. Though these eight build-_ 


ings form an area of less than five 
acres, they are among Galifornia’s 
most ne 


Oe go to oe 
Included i the group are: 

| Theatre; Casa Del 
lobe; Junipero 
ane oe 


asa up ne 
the ee s sum 


das, then plan 


include some 30. 


ny ° aes PO: and 


best during April through October. 


€ structures, Be are_ 


joy on-the-spot — 


y through No- 
f 55 sites or pic 


in bird, animal and plant life, too 
in settings dear to the hearts ol 
nature lovers. 


Natural Bridges and New Bright: 


on Beaches State Parks, thre« 
miles west and four miles east re 
spectively from Santa Cruz. Both 
sections offer among the finest sandy 
beaches in the state as well as swim: 
ming and picnicking. Oddities at 
the former park are its surf-carved 


sandstone arches. The latter area 


adds ‘camping and hiking. 

Point Lobos Reserve State Park, 
four miles south of Carmel. One o! 
the most famous and most widely 
painted headlands on the Pacific 
Coast, Point Lobos is a gem with 
several unusual attractions. There 
are facilities for picnicking, and 
you can go surf fishing. However, 
the big delights are the trails and 
scenic drive that let you look at one 
of the two remaining groves of the 
rare Monterey Cypress, lovely 


: flowers, sea lions and waterfowl. 
Salton Sea State Park, eleven 
_ miles southeast of Braley. If you'd 


like to swim below sea level, this 
is the spot. It’s 220 feet | below sea 
level and also offers boating, fish- 
ing, camping and picnicking in 
desert surroundings. There are 
special facilities for trailers, 
Sutter's Fort State Historical 
Monument, 28th and L Streets, Sac. 
ramento. Begun as the first white 
outpost in interior California. 
Sutter’s Fort, wonderfully restored, 
is one of the biggest travel bargains 
in the Golden State. Entrance fee 


is exactly zero—and you see a com. 
- plete fortress. There’s part of the 
original structure, fine collections 


of pioneer and gold-rush days relics 
including Donner Party mementoes, 


dozens of prairie schooners, stage 


coaches, ore wagons and other ve 


—hicles, a tremendous hay press, a 
real’ old-time saloon, newspaper of 
_ fice and scores of other highly fas 


a : cane exhibits. 


There are several dozen one 


state parks all worthy of your vaca 
tion attention. Taken singularly a 


summer travel goals, they add 4 

a couple of lifetimes of pleasur 
aken as a whole and viewed y 
al attention, they prove 


far as ‘tourists- 


_the Gol en State ite 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


- for September 


$25.00 


BERMUDA BOATS 

Scenic shot of sailing 

yachts racing at Ber- 

muda was recorded by . 
Mrs. Robert H. Bolling, , 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., at £:8 

for 1/100 second with 

Zeiss-lensed Ikoflex. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 


ain a \ « MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
») ] ay )( ) care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travet can- 
x J. VU not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 


CALM COVE 


Tree-lined backwater of 
Lake Malaren at Enkdp- 
ing, Sweden, was viewed 
by W. W. Kirkpatrick of 
Belleville, Ont., with Ki- 
nax Ill set for f:11 at 
1/50 second. 


future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 


CHURCH SPIRES 


Lutheran Cathedral in 
Weisbaden, Germany, 
attracted attention of 
Tom Athanasas, Chica- 
go, Ill, who used Agfa 
Solinette at £:8 for 1/50 


second exposure time. 
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High in Sangre de Cristo mountains of northern New Mexico, famed Red River Valley . . . 


BY THOMAS L. BARBOUR 


F ALL New Mexico’s varied and 
scenic regions, none better 
typifies the state’s nickname 

as “Land of Enchantment” than the 
area north of Albuquerque to the 
Colorado state line, east to historic 
Raton Pass and west to the jutting 
volcanic plug of Shiprock. This is 
a land of rugged beauty—sometimes 
harsh but always impressive—where 
recreation, scenery and sightseeing 
comprise an unspoiled cornucopia 
of travel delights. Here, where hu- 
man life in America may have be- 
gun more than 20,000 years ago, the 
lofty Sangre de Cristo and Jemez 
Mountains—frosted by winter snows 
and cooled by pine-filtered breezes 
in summer—rise imposingly from 
rolling valleys and tree-dotted can- 
yons watered by lilting trout 
streams. Here the thread of Indian 
civilization runs unbroken from 


ancient ruins huddled in weathered 
caves to earth-like pueblo citadels 
grouped around traditional kivas 
where colorful ceremonial dances 
are born. And, Old Spain still 
thrives—in strange penitente 
churches, picturesque villages and 
haciendas of bygone days, and 
unique torreons. 

Modern America dwells here, too, 
in atomic installations, thriving 
cities and resorts, art colonies, dude 
ranches, fully-equipped ski areas, 
paved highways that follow old ex- 
plorers’ trails, recreational lakes, 
well-developed picnic and camp 
sites, and dozens of other up-to-date 
enticements. Add to all this such 
attractions as old forts, the world’s 
largest volcanit crater, strange geo- 
logical formations, bargains in ex- 
pertly-made handicrafts, fascinating 
museums, a host of historic sites, 
scenic vistas galore, and an ever- 
present air of contentment, and you 
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. is one of state's top playlands, can be reached out of Taos via U. S. Highway 64, State 38. 


begin to understand why so many 
travelers are forever being called 
back to the Land of Enchantment. 

Repeated visits—topped recently 
by another week-long swing through 
the area—have not only confirmed 
but strengthened my first impres- 
sion. New vistas, new shades of 
meaning and new sources of in- 
spiration are opened up with each 
yisit—even to familiar places. Not 
30 surprisingly, when you get to 
cnow this country, other travelers 
isually react the same way. 

You notice a difference as soon 
is you enter this vast domain where 
indian, Spanish and American cul- 
ures have blended so arrestingly. 
Follow the old Santa Fe Trail 
(U.S. 85) south from Colorado 
hrough Raton Pass or parallel the 
Rio Grande down U.S. 285, swing 
ip through New Mexico’s heart on 
J.S. 85, or head north on any num- 
er of highways as U.S. 66 barrels 
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westward across the state. Any way 
you come, the delights begin pop- 
ping up fast. 

Unless you want to plunk your- 
self at some spot like a dude ranch 
and limit your sightseeing in a re- 
laxing fashion, I suggest making 
temporary headquarters at one of 
these main points: Albuquerque, 
Santa Fe, Taos-and the Brazos- 
Chama Region. At the most, these 
bases are less than a day apart by 
good roads. You can easily visit 
them all and take in nearby diver- 
sions. At each, mark down these 
pleasurable possibilities: 

Albuquerque. Busting its borders 
and anteloping over a rolling desert 
valley cut by the Rio Grande be- 
tween the Sandia Mountains and 
11,389-foot high Mt. Taylor to the 
west, this is the largest city in New 
Mexico. Indians from nearby reser- 
vations wander down its streets, of- 
fering jewelry for sale. Jets from 


Kirtland Air Force Base roar over- 


head. Local folks and_ tourists 
(f{unneling through town on the 
major trans-continental route of 
U.S. 66) jam the downtown streets 
amid a cacophonous din contrasted 
by timeless yester-years drowsing 
undisturbed a few blocks away. Old 
and New West—one and the same, 
contrasting yet fused—that’s Albu- 
querque. 

Hotels and motels such as the 
Alvarado, De Anza Lodge and 
Desert Sands—rates from $6.00 up 
for doubles—are both good and 
plentiful, so you’re almost certain 
to find lodgings to your liking. 

Once settled, though, you'll find 
only a thumb-nail of attractions in 
town. The best diversions mean a 
half-day’s drive or so—in any direc- 
tion. 

For some of the former Spanish 
atmosphere, head for Old Town, 
just off U.S. 66 on the west edge of 
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town. Built around a lovely, tree- 
shaded plaza and dating back to 
1706, this original site of Albuquer- 
que still bears marks of the Spanish 
period despite the influx of quaint 
shops. Be sure to visit the Church 
of San Felipe de Neri with its spiral 
staircase, built around the trunk of 
a spruce tree and ascending to the 
choir loft. For a delicious and rea- 
sonably priced meal—Mexican or 
American—make a memo of a res- 
taurant called La Placita on the 
plaza. 

You should also see the pueblo- 
style campus of the University of 
New Mexico where, among other 
things you can visit a very good 
archeological exhibit. 

Three side trips command atten- 
tion of out-of-town exploring. If 
desired they can be made part of 
your sightseeing schedule to other 
New Mexican points or a day’s trip 
in themselves. 

Westward—via U.S. 66 and State 
23—lies the mesa-top Indian village 
of Acoma, without doubt one of the 
most extraordinary such settlements 
in the country. The round-trip drive 
from Albuquerque is about 130 
miles, and is worth every inch of it. 
Along the way you see the modern 
Indian village of Laguna and the 
dramatic, jutting, old-ivory-colored 


Majestic Shiprock rises from desert just off U. S. 666 in northwestern New Mexico. 
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formation known as Enchanted 
Mesa. Acoma itself is set atop a 357- 
foot-high mesa reached by a twist- 
ing but not too difficult trail cut 
into solid rock. This sky city dates 
back more than 400 years, boasts 
of tremendous vistas, and _ has 
ancient homes and a mission whose 
every ounce of dirt and wood had to 
be carried up on Indian backs. ‘The 
highlight is Mission San Estaban 
Rey with nine-foot-thick walls, un- 
usual paintings and altar, and hand- 
cut beams lugged by Indians from 
mountain forests scores of miles 
away. 

Eastward, via U.S. 66 and the 
Loop-Drive—lie the sky-reaching 
Sandia Mountains. If your visit 
falls between mid-December and 
the middle of March, your goal 
probably will be La Madera Ski 
Area, some 10,500 feet up. Other- 
wise, the drive itself—with airplane- 
like views of the surrounding coun- 
try, a glimpse of Sandia Cave where 
some of the most ancient evidences 
of man’s occupation have been 
found, and the Mexican-like com- 
munity of Bernalillo with its nearby 
Coronado State Monument (no- 
table for its excellent museum and 
rare Painted Kiva) —is more than 
enough. 

The third loop drive, somewhat 


out of the “Land of Enchantment 
area, but still rewarding, is soutl 
from Albuquerque on State 47 an 
6, east of Montainair on U.S. 60 an 
back to Albuquerque on State I! 
and U.S. 66. Rewards include th 
Mission of San Antonio de Isleta a 
the Indian pueblo of Isleta; “Pop 
Schaffer’s unique Wood Zoo a 
Mountainair; side trips to India1 
and mission ruins at Quarai Stat 
Monument and Gran Quivira Stat 
and National Monuments; and fin 
panoramas including some in Ci 
bola National Forest. 

Santa Fe: With its wealth o 
adobe buildings and heavy-huns 
Old Spanish atmosphere, the capi 
tal city of New Mexico has ofter 
been called one of the most pic 
turesque in the country. Certainly 
it’s a city—set among rolling pinon 
and juniper-dotted hills backed by 
towering mountains—that yot 
won't forget. Accommodations art 
priced on a seasonal basis, with sum 
mer months having the highes) 
rates, but you can find good in-sea 
son rooms for $6.50-$8.00 double a 
places such as the La Fonda Hog 
El] Rey Court and others. 

Dating back to 1610, Sante Fe ha: 
a wealth of sights to see. Flanking 
the plaza is the low-slung Palace 
of the Governors where so much o 


Ancient Indian ruins at Band- 
alier National Monument are 
reached by State Highway 4. 


1e city’s history has been written. 
OW it’s a museum with a wonder- 
ul collection of exhibits from In- 
ian ruins, the Spanish period and 
1e times of Lew Wallace and Gen- 
ral Kearney. Across the street lies 
ve State Art Museum, best known 
4 its paintings by Santa Fe and 
aos artists. 

Three otker museums—grouped 
gether a short distance from 
ywn—stand high among those in 
1e Southwest. They are the Lab- 
ratory of Anthropology, Museum 
f Navajo Ceremonial Art and Mu- 
cum of Internationak’Folk Art. 


he last, especiallys”is conrpletelyg 


bsorbing with its varied. art from 
0 countries. Mark d6wn, too, the 
35-year-old Mission*of San Miguel 
s well as some of the other churches 
hich have figured in Santa Fe life. 
There are any number of scenic 
rives which toss in recreational 
nd historic sights as added divi- 
ends around the capital citys A 
1ort one takes you to Hyde State 
ark and the Santa Fe Basin, year- 
ound playgrounds with top-of-the- 
rorld views and varied outdoor di- 
ersions. But the best trip is the 
yop through the Jemez Mountain 
ountry, west of town. 

Head north on U.S. 64-84-285 to 
ojoaque, then swing west on State 


U. S. 64 leads anglers to rain- 
bow, cutthroat trout of Eagle 
Nest Lake in Moreno Valley. 
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4 through mesa-humped desert 
lands. Within a few miles, a short 
spur road leads to San Ildefonso 
Pueblo with its large above-ground 
kiva, and noted for its black pottery 
—good but rather expensive—and 
ceremonials like the Comanche, 
Animal and Harvest Corn Dances. 
As State 4 edges higher, you slip 
past the atomic city of Los Alamos 
—to the turn-off to Bandelier Na- 
tional Monument. Key attraction 
here is the series of 700-year-old 
cliff and valley ruins in  Frijoles 
Canyon that looks as though a flock 
of woodpeckers had worked over its 
tuff-rock walls. 

State 4 continues~ westward 
through Valle Grande, an exceed- 
ingly winsome, mountain-rimmed 
meadow whose huge expanses have 
the distinction of being the world’s 
largest extinct volcanic crater. For 
a bit of dude ranching in a real, 
away-from-it-all setting, keep going 
west on State 126 toward Cuba. 
Otherwise, dip south on State 4 to 
the resort of Jemez Springs near 
which stand the ruins of San Diego 
de Jemez Mission, erected in 1617. 
Along the way, you'll pass odd- 
shaped Soda Dam, a cap-like forma- 
tion made of some of the country’s 
oldest rocks. 

It’s all long, long panoramas— 
plus chances to visit interesting 
pueblos like Zia, Santa Ana, the 
ruins at Coronado State Monu- 
ment, and Santo Domingo (among 
the most “picturesque” in the 
state) —as you loop back to Santa 
Fe on State 44 and U.S. 85. 

Taos. Completely charming in its 
lovely, fertile valley backed by the 
sacred Sangre de Cristo Mountains 
of the Indians, this three-part com- 
munity rarcly fails to captivate all 
comers. Once a roaring frontier 


town frequented by scouts like Kit’ 


Carson—he’s buried just outside the 
plaza area—it’s now a thriving art 
and writing colony. Prices tend to 
be high during the tourist-favored 
summer months with $10.00 double 
tabs the norm. But with the setting, 
the sights and delightful restaurants 
like La Dona Luz and La Cocina, 
you won't mind the extra price. 

Between Santa Fe and ‘Taos, you 
have a choice of routes. The most 
direct is U.S. 64 which parallels the 
Rio Grande and affords good views 


of the river’s mighty gorge cut in a 
high plateau. The longer way— 
about an hour more—traverses the 
lovely Spanish country. This, as far 
as I'm concerned, is the best of the 
two routes. You can visit Chimayo 
and its weaving centers, wood-cary- 
else ain 
churches with skeleton “death 
carts,’ rustic Truchas, hoary tor- 
reons or defensive towers used by 
early settlers against Indian attacks, 
farm scenes similar to those in Old 
Spain, and a high mountain world 
of scenic vistas and sports. : 

In ‘Taos, you'll want to see some 
of the art galleries and handicraft 
shops where modern masters like 
Lael Mack are featured. The Hay- 
wood Foundation Art Museum, 
Yaos Historical Museum and about 
a dozen gay fiestas during the year 
are worth noting, too. But by no 
means miss these two sights: the 
Mission of St. Francis, four miles 
south, with its impressive architec- 
ture and unique luminous painting 
of Christ; and the terraced homes of 
Pueblo de Taos, two miles north, 
which is noted both for its scenic 
qualities and its ceremonial dances. 

For a delightful one-day trip— 
or longer if you can spare the time 
—make the loop north of Taos on 
U.S. 64, State 38 and 3 through 
Eagle Nest, Red River, Questa and 
Arroyo Hondo. It’s an easy but ex- 
ceptional mountain drive, even by 
high Western standards. Dividends 
include tree-lined Taos Canyon 
with camp and picnic sites; Eagle 
Nest Lake, good for trout fishing; 
the ghost site of Elizabethtown; 
cork-screwing’ Red River Pass 
crowned by 13,151-foot-high Wheel- 
er Peak; the summer resort of Red 
River, tops for fishing, hunting and 
back-country jeep trips; surging 
landscapes all the way, and another 
Spanish torreon at El Prado. 

These, then, are the ingredients 
of New Mexico’s “Land of Enchant- 
ment.’’ Not all the pleasures, by any 
means; you need several lifetimes to 
enjoy them all. But in this lfe— 
whether you follow trails blazed by 
pioneers like Coronado and Onate, 
hunt, fish or ski according to season, 
look at ancient or modern Indian 
towns, visit art colonies or just sim- 
ply seek relaxation—you'll have 
plenty to keep you happy. @ 
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Ordova, odd penitente 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


O MATTER what a tourist likes 

most about a city, he’ll prob- 

ably find it in Madrid, for this 
is a bustling capital with superb 
art collections and swank night 
clubs, where bands beat out both 
jazz and gypsy rhythms; wide, flow- 
ering boulevards and twisting, an- 
cient streets that knew Cervantes; 
baroque palaces and modern apart- 
ments, hair-raising bull fights and 
peaceful parks. All the reasons for 
traveling are gathered here, and 
many a tourist with time on his 
hands may just settle down for a 
couple of weeks of enjoyment, let- 
ting the days idle past in true 
manana style. 

Not having a couple of weeks, I 
worked out a foot-and-trolley tour 
that linked the major city attrac- 
tions together in a two-day itinerary 
—a bustling American. strolling 
through the afternoons surrounded 
by siestas. I spent two extra days on 
excursions to nearby Toledo and 
Escorial, which are _ sightseer’s 
musts, and I even had siestas of my 
own. However, I took mine at an 
unfashionable 7:00 p-m., instead of 
after lunch, which left me rested for 
a 10:00 p.m. dinner and entertain- 
ment after that. Theatre perform- 
ances start at 11:00 p.m., night club 
floor shows at midnight or after. 


FIRST DAY 


I began my tours in Puerta del 
Sol, the busy, Times Square-like 
heart of Madrid that gets its name 
from a city gate which stood there 
until 1570 and had a picture of the 
sun on its front. Close to most of the 
tourist hotels, it lies conveniently 
between the old and new sections 
of the city, one side of it dominated 
by a large building that houses the 
Direccion General de Seguridad, or 
security police. When I arrived 
there a little after 9:00 a.m. the 
square was just waking up. Early 
morning crowds were going down 
the subway entrances and lining up 
for buses. Madrid is a late starting 
city and shops and offices don’t open 
until 9:30 a.m. 

Going left as I faced the Direc- 
cion General de Seguridad, I 
walked to the end of the square and 
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strolled down Carrera de San Jero- 
nimo, lined with stores, went 
around Plaza de Canalejas and con- 
tinued straight ahead down a small 
hill to Calle de Florida Blanca, 
where I turned left to the Official 
Handicraft Exhibition of Spain 
that is just around the corner—a col- 
lection of ceramics, wood carvings, 
silver and brass ware, laces and 
modern furniture from all the pro- 
vinces of the country. It’s one of 
the most convenient places in 
Madrid for shopping, as everything 
a tourist might want has been 
gathered here. I arrived just as it 
was opening. 

After I'd browsed around for a 
few minutes, I returned to Carrera 
de San Jeronimo and continued 
down the hill past the Cortes 


Espanolas on my left, a building in 
the style of a Greek temple that is 
the Spanish Parliament. One block 
beyond it I crossed San Jeronimo 
and turned right into Calle del 
Medinaceli where, at No. 2, I found 
the Spanish Tourist Office, which 
supplied me with a free map of the 
city. - 

Back in San Jeronimo, I followed 
it to a wide square with a hand- 
some -fountain in the center—Plaza 
de Neptuno—and turned right into 
the spacious and beautiful Paseo 
del Prado—one of the _ loveliest: 
streets in any city, wide and shady, 
with a neat, flowering garden run- 
ning down the center. Walking 
through the garden, I came in a few 
moments to the entrance of the 
Prado Museum, an immense build- | 


Statue of Alfonso XII overlooks pleasure-boaters on lake in Madrid's main park, the Retiro. | 


Step by ster 
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ing that begins at Plaza de Nep- 
tuno. Among the truly great mu- 
seums of the world, this alone is 
reason enough for a trip to Madrid 
—a treasure house of Velasquez, El 
Greco and Goya, the three great 
masters of Spanish painting, plus 
fine examples of Rembrandt, Van 
Dyke, Rubens, Brueghel, Titian, 
Tintoretto/ Raphael and Botticelli. 

Going in the main entrance, I 
turned left a few steps, and at the 
first corridor, right. There I discov- 
ered a room lined with Goya’s draw- 
ings of bull fights, and, beyond it, 
more rooms hung; with his paint- 
ings. On the secorfd, floor I founé 
the famous portraits that Velasquez 
painted of the Spanfsh royal family 
and the vivid, haunting picture of 
El Greco—a Greek immigrant who 


Calle del Sacramento is near Royal Theatre. 
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is said to have started the modern 
art movement, though he lived 
some 400 years ago. 

Outside again, I crossed Paseo 
del Prado, went-a few steps to my 
my right, turned left into the first 
street—Calle de Lope de Vega— 
walked a block to Plaza de Jesus, 
turned right and, a block farther 
on, left into Calle’de Cervantes, 
where, at No. 11, I found the home 
of Lope de Vega, the Spanish Shake- 
speare, marked by a sign which says, 
“In This house lived and died Lope 
de Vega, 1610-1635.” It’s open ev- 


- ery day except Mondays from 11:00 


until 2:00. The family of the cus- 
todian lives there now, and I en- 
tered it to the smell of potatoes 
cooking in the kitchen back of the 
entrance desk. 

An ancient building with beamed 
ceilings and solid wooden stairways, 
it provides an excellent insight into 
the way wealthy families lived in 


the Seventeenth Century. On the 


second floor I found de Vega’s li- 
brary, complete with desk and 
books. Next to it was a private 
chapel with a prayer stool by one 
wall, then a small, austere bedroom, 
with a narrow bed that had a green 
cloth roof and sides and an un- 
yielding mattress, finally a kitchen 
with an immense fireplace taking 
up one wall. 

Outside in the sun once more, I 


_ walked back along Calle de Cer- 


vantes to Paseo del Prado and left 
through the garden to Plaza de la 
Cibeles, another handsome square 
with a huge, eighteenth-century 
marble fountain in the center and 
shady sidewalk cafes. The ornate 
white stone building on my right, 
looking like a cathedral, turned out 
to be the central post office. Straight 
across the square from it, set in a 
spacious garden, I discovered the 
Army headquarters. 

Walking around the plaza to my 
right, I went less than a block along 
Paseo de Recoletos and, just before 
the first cross street came to a 
tranvias stop sign, which has the 
numbers of the street cars and their 
routes outlined on both sides of the 
metal marker. There I boarded car 
No. 7 and rode out this broad ave- 
nue, which, like Paseo del Prado, 
has a shady park-like garden run- 
ning down the center, dotted with 
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sidewalk cafes. In a few minutes I 


passed the National Library on my 
right and, just beyond it, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Farther along, 
after the avenue changed its name 
to Paseo de la Castellana, I saw the 
Museum of Natural Sciences and 
finally, on my left, a huge group of 
white buildings called the New 
Ministries. 

At the end of these buildings I 
got off and walked right along 
Avenida de Republica Argentina to 
the plaza and around it to my right. 
There on Calle Serrano I caught 
street car No. 2, rode about two 
minutes, and got off at the first stop 
after it turned off Serrano. Just 
across Serrano at No. 122 I saw a 
pink brick and white stone mansion 
that is the Museum of Lazaro Gal- 
diano, another of the fabulous art 
treasures of Madrid, open daily 
from 10:00 till 2:00. 

Inside I found silver and gold 
religious objects of exquisite work- 
manship; ancient fourteenth-cen- 
tury altar pieces from France, Aus- 
tria, Spain and Italy; antique jew- 
elry, including some made _ by 
Benvenuto Cellini; enameled By- 
zantine religious art; Italian bronze 
statues; a portrait by Leonardo da 
Vinci; several Goyas and E] Grecos; 
tapestries and antique furniture; 
tiny, intricate wood carvings from 
the monastery at Mount Athos in 
Greece. The building itself is as 
beautiful as the collections —it 
houses; and gives the impression of 
a sumptuous home, which is what 
it was a few years ago. 

Leaving the museum, I crossed 
the street and went to my right past 
the corner where I’d got off the 
street car. At the next corner on 
Calle Serrano I found a curb sign 
marking the stop of trolley-bus 
No. 1, which I rode back along Ser- 


_ rano, past the American Embassy 


at No. 75 on my right and other 
handsome buildings. This is one of 
the fine residential districts of 
Madrid. 

The bus goes around Plaza de la 
Independencia, another beautiful 
square with a huge eighteenth-cen- 
tury arched monument in the cen- 
ter—Alcala Gate, once the east en- 
trance to the city—and turns down 
Alcala, a broad, imposing avenue. 
Since it was then about 2:00— 


5 


lunch time in late-eating Madrid— 
at the first stop after the plaza I got 


‘off and found a nice restaurant, 


Cafe Lion, at Alcala No. 57, com- 
plete with shady sidewalk tables. 
Although the menu is in Spanish, 
the management has thoughtfully 
provided a separate card with a 
translation into various other lan- 
guages. An a la carte lunch there 
costs about 50 pesetas, $1.00 at the 
New York exchange rate. 


FIRST AFTERNOON 


That afternoon I strolled back 
along Alcala, past one of the en- 
trances of Retiro Park and, just be- 
yond the point where Alcala and 
O’Donnell meet, went into the park 
at Puerta de Madrid. The Spanish 
have a genius for landscaping, and 
Retiro, which was developed from 
private gardens that the city’s 
wealthy families began here a few 
centuries ago, is surely one of the _ 
most beautiful parks in the world, | 


shady and green, with flowers ev- 


erywhere and plenty of benches for | 
resting. If you want to ride from | 
the restaurant to Puerta de Madrid, 
take a bus going along Alcala from | 
the stop in front of the post office. 

I ambled along, past an equest- 
rian statue on my right in wide 
Plaza de Guatemala and more as- 
tonishing flower beds, and in about 
a minute came to the zoo, a red 
brick building on my left. The en-. 
trance was through still another: 
flower garden, and there were: 
plenty of trees inside to furnish. 
shade for the entire animal king-- 
dom, including me. 

After the animals had looked me? 
over, I walked straight ahead from) 
the zoo entrance down Paseo de} 
Venezuela to a small lake, where,, 
honestly, people were rowing about 
just as if this were Central Park. 
There’s a nice, shady outdoor cafe 
there and, across the lake from it, 
an immense monument topped by; 
still another equestrian statue—Al- 
fonso XII, father of the last king 
of Spain. “\ . 

Beyond the cafe I turned left into 
Paseo de la Republica de Cuba (th 
map says Ecuador) and _ strolled 
along a wooded road to a big plaza 
called Glorieta del Angel Caido, 
Heading right there, I went down 
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the first road leading out of it and, 
leaving the park, continued straight 
along Calle de Claudio Moyano, 
past a row of open-air book stalls on 
my right and the Ministry of Public 
Works, a rambling red brick build- 
ing, on my left. At Plaza de Carlos 
V, popularly known as Atocha, I 
turned right into Paseo del Prado 
and walked by the Botanical Gar- 
den. 

Back at Plaza de la Cibeles I sank 
into a chair at a sidewalk cafe, 
thinking that I might just spend 
the rest of my stay in Madrid there. 
However, coffee revived me. Now 
and then small boys came“by carsy- 
ing huge straw trays piled high with 
thin, crisp wafers for-sale, and al- 
ways there was a’’steady stream of 
people, speaking most of the West- 
ern European languages, strolling 
past, while out in the plaza double- 
decker buses lumbered around the 
sparkling marble fountain in an 
endless line. After an hour or so I 
discovered I had the energy for a 
stroll up broad, busy Alcala, lined 
with banks and shops and restau- 
rants, to Puerta del Sol, humming 
now with afternoon activity, in con- 
trast with its morning drowsiness. 

If you happen to be in this area 
on a holiday, you'll see many lovely 
Spanish girls promenading in smart 
black silk dresses, wearing black 
lace mantillas draped stylishly over 
combs towering from six to ten 
inches above their heads. 


FIRST EVENING 


At my hotel I had a delayed siesta 
and then a fashionably late dinner. 
Hotel dining rooms generally don’t 
open until 9:00 p.m. while local 
restaurants don’t really get going 
until 10:00. Around midnight I 
dropped into one of the capital’s 
night clubs—Casablanca—for a look 
at the “early” floor show. 


SECOND MORNING 


The second morning, starting 
again in Puerta del Sol, I began my 
walk by going up Calle de Precia- 
dos, a street that led out of the 
square to my right as I stood with 
my back to the morning sun. About 
two-thirds of the way along it I 
turned left into Calle del Maestro 
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Royal Bakery fronts on Plaza 
Mayor, one of Madrid's oldest 
squares, site of early bullfights. 
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Alcala Gate, once city's east 
entrance, is now surrounded 
by Plaza de la Independencia. 


Madrid's futbol (soccer) stadi- 
um, one of Europe's largest, 
is packed for most matches. ~ 
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Vitoria and followed it down a 
small hill, turning into the first 
street on my right, Calle de la Mis- 
ericordia, opposite the ‘Teatro 
Comico. This took me immediately 
into the Plaza de las Descalzas, a rec- 
tangular square with a sixteenth- 
century convent founded by Philip 
II on my right. Taking the street 
on my left at the end of it—Calle de 
la Flora—I strolled ahead into Plaza 
de Isabel II, a large square with a 
garden in the center and the opera 
house on the far side. 

Cutting diagonally across it to 
my left, I entered Calle de Vergara, 
veered right after a few steps into 
Calle de Carlos III, and a block 
later emerged into Plaza de Oriente, 
a neat, formal garden with cropped 
hedges and white marble statues, 
in front of the imposing eighteenth- 
century baroque royal palace, built 
on the site of an ancient castle 
called the Alcazar. 

Turning left, I walked along the 
palace until I came to an iron gate, 
where I crossed the immense court- 
yard to a gallery on the far side. The 
palace is strategically located on a 
hill which drops away sharply be- 


hind it, and from this point I had 
a magnificent view out over the 
green rolling Campo del Mor and 
the Casa de Campo far below— 
wooded hills and open fields that 
Velasquez painted as background 
for the royal portraits I'd seen in 
the Prado Museum. To my left just 
outside the courtyard I saw the un- 
finished Church of Almudena, 
which will be the cathedral o 
Madrid. 
The entrance to the palace—it 
opens at 10:00 a.m.—is on this court 
yard. Inside the door I followed a 
guide up a huge marble staircase 
and through one sumptuous room 
after another—walls covered with 
silk gold and silver brocade instead 
of wall paper and hung with rich 
tapestries and paintings, ceilings 
decorated with bright blue, red and 
gold murals, chairs upholstered 
with hand embroidery—and an im- 
mense dining room with fifteen 
crystal chandeliers and a golden 


ceiling. At last we came to a long, 


imposing throne room, with a single 
empty chair on the dais and four 
gold lions on the steps leading up 
to it. Spain is a monarchy, and pre- 


Downtown section's center is formed where wide Alcala Avenue approaches Cibeles Fountain. 


sumably one day it will have a king 
sitting there again—though not, I 
suppose, when the tourists walk by. 

Coming out of the palace, I 
strolled left along the front of it 
past the Sabatini Gardens, the 
king’s large, formal park with a 
pool in the center. Finally I came 
to a gate, went inside and, like a 
king myself, sat there by the pool, 
admiring the facade of the building 
I'd just left and remembering the 
luxury there. I’ve toured a number 
of palaces in a number of Cities. 
This is one of the most elegant. 
They Itved real well, those folks. 

In the street once more I walked 
across Plaza de Espana and, on the 
far side, in front of a huge stone 
statue of Cervantes and bronze ones 
of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 
took street car No. 9 down the hill 
past the gardens, along Paseo de 
Onesimo and out Paseo de la Flor- 
ida. At the first stop after the end of 
the North Station buildings on my 
right, I got off in front of a small 
church, San Antonio de la Florida. 
Walking back a few steps toward 
the station, I came to a matching 
building, also called San Antonio 
de la Florida. This is the pantheon 
of Goya, containing his tomb and 
several of his paintings. It’s open 
until 1:00 p.m. 

After seeing the pictures, I rode 
the street car back to its last stop— 
Plaza de Espana—walked to the far: 
end of it and turned right into 
Avenida de Jose Antonio, also 
known as the Gran Via. There, just 
a few steps from the corner, I found 
a bus stop sign and on double-deck- 
er No. | rode along this combina- 
tion of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
with its curious mixture of smart 
shops and huge movie houses, hotels 
and sidewalk cafes. 

In a few minutes I came to a stop 
opposite the Sepu store on my left. 
There I stepped off the bus and, 
walking ahead past the Hotel Gran 
Via and the store next to it, boarded 
bus No. 7 at the stop just around 
the corner, which took me along 
Calle de Hortaleza. At the first stop 
I descended, crossed the street, and 
in about a minute came to the 
Church of Escuelas Pias de San 
Anton, which contains a famous 


painting by Goya—The Last Com- 


munion of Saint Joseph. 
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‘| When I came out of the church 
| I turned back the way I’d come and 
entered the first street on my right 
—Calle de la Farmacia—went along 
it one block, crossed the street, 
turned right, and came immediately 
to a stop sign for the No. 4 bus, 
which I rode to Puerta del Sol. 
(No. 3 also goes there.) 

Leaving this square by Calle May- 
or, I turned left at the first street— 
Calle Esparteros—and walked two 
blocks up a slight hill to Plaza de 

“Santa Cruz, on the far side of 
which is a two-story..and_ dormer- 
window red brick’ building, with 


towers on each corner topped bf 


steep spires. Built in the Seven- 
teenth Century, this-is the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. 

In front of it I veered right and 
_a block later came to Plaza Mayor, 
another of the famous sights of 
Madrid. Begun in 1619, this was 
once the fashionable center of the 
capital. Here saints were canonized 
and Protestants tortured and 
- burned during the Inquisition. The 

first bull fights in Madrid took place 
in the center of it, with spectators 
crowding the balconies in the sur- 
rounding buildings. 

The ground floors of these old 
houses form an arcade around the 
square, lined with modest shops. I 
strolled past them and, half way 
down the right side, came to the 
Casa de la Panaderia (the Baker's 
House) a wonderful example of 
Madrid baroque architecture. It has 
a faded yellow facade decorated 
with dim frescoes of Cervantes, 
Calderon and other famous Span- 
iards. 

Passing it, I continued around 
the square and, at the end of the 
third side, went down a flight of 
steps by Restaurante E] Pulpito. At 
the bottom I came to the entrance 
of Las Cuevas de Luis Candelas, one 
of the capital's fine, but not expen- 
sive, old restaurants—a series of 
cave-like rooms with brick ceilings, 
heavy wood furniture, bull fight 
posters and waiters dressed in green 
or brown corduroy pants, red 
sashes, white shirts, corduroy coats 
and beret-like caps with green and 

‘red trimmings. Since it takes more 

than that to intimidate me, I sat 
down and ordered a meal which 
cost about a dollar. 
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SECOND AFTERNOON 


And then I continued my tour of 
the twisting, labyrinthine streets of 
this old section of Madrid, walking 
straight ahead down Calle de 
Cuchilleros and turning into the 
first street on my right, just a few 
yards from the restaurant. In a mo- 
ment I came out into small, quiet 
Plaza del Conde de Barajas. Walk- 
ing through it, I went right into 
Calle de la Posa and immediately 
came to Plazuela del Conde de Mir- 
anda, where I turned left, and, at 
the end of it, down Calle del Codo, 
a narrow, winding alley—to Plaza 
de la Villa, a handsome square 


| ringed by beautiful old buildings. 


To my left I saw the Casa de los 
Lujanes, an ancient mudejar style 
tower (so called because it com- 
bines Gothic and Eastern architec- 
tural elements) where the French 
king Francis I was once imprisoned. 
Straight across from it is the baro- 
que, seventeenth-century Town 
Hall—a two-story building built of 
stone, with red plaster wall panels 
and towers with high, steep spires 
like those on the Ministry of For- 
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eign Affairs. To the left at No. 4 
there’s a fine example of Span- 
ish sixteenth-century architecture—_ 
Casa de Cisneros. 

I walked out of the square by a 
tiny alley running along this build- 
ing, which turned left immediately 
into Calle del Rollo, and after a 
block came to Calle del Sacrimento, 
where I went left again through 
Plaza del Cordon, past the baroque 
church of San Miguel. At the end 
of this street I made a U turn and 
followed the street car tracks down 
the hill into Calle de Segovia, where, 
at the end of the first block, I came 
to the fourteenth-century Church 
of San Pedro el Real. 

Going left around it into Calle 
del Nuncio, a tiny street with anci- 


sent, yellow houses, I arrived at No. 


13, the palace of the Papal Nuncio, 
and a few moments later entered 
Plaza de Puerta Cerrada. There I 
went right, following the street car 
tracks along Calle de los Tintoreros 
to Plaza de Segovia Nueva, crossed 
it, and strolled to my right down 
Calle de Toledo to the seventeenth- 
century baroque Cathedral of San 
Isidro on my left. 


Behind Cervantes memorial in Plaza de Espana stands Spain's tallest building, Edificio Espana. 
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In front of it I turned right into 
Calle de San Bruno, another tiny 
street, which led me to Cava Baja, 
lined with iron-balconied buildings, 
two or three of them with faded 
murals on the facades. Long ago 
many of these places were inns. 
Today they've been converted to 
modest restaurants, cafes and shops. 

Walking left along this street, I 
came to Plaza del Humilladero, 
with an-old, weather-beaten build- 
ing on my left—one of Madrid's 
markets. Turning right, I entered 
Plaza de San Andres, with another 
seventeenth-century church—San 
Andres—and going left past the 
church, veered right, and walked 
down Costanilla de San Andres one 


- block to the square behind it—the 


medieval Plaza del Marques de 
Comillas, dominated by a simple 
stone stairway leading to the Ca- 
pilla del Obispo, one of the most 
attractive Renaissance buildings in 
the city. 

At the end of this plaza I walked 


left into Calle de la Redondilla, 
which led into Calle de Bailen, 
where I went left for one block and 
arrived at Plaza de San Francisco, 
dominated by a huge eighteenth- 
century church which contains some 
paintings by Goya. 

Outside the church JI had a 
choice: I could either walk or ride 
to Puerta del Sol. Right across from 
the church No. 4 buses go back past 
the market, through winding old 
streets so narrow that the bus com- 
pletely fills them. I walked along 
Calle de Bailen, a broad, tree-lined 
street, to Calle Mayor, where I 
turned right and followed it to my 
starting point. 


THIRD DAY 


On the third day I went to To- 
ledo, taking one of the day-long 
tours that all travel agencies sell. 
Called the most Oriental city in 
Europe, ‘Toledo is an ancient town 
that was dominated in turn by the 
Romans, Visigoths, Arabs and 
Moors, whom Ferdinand and Isa- 


bella overthrew. Today there’s so 
much to see there that the whole 
city is a national monument. The 
cathedral alone, with its curious 
blend of Moorish and Western ar-_ 
chitecture, is worth the trip. 


FOURTH DAY 


On my last day I took an electric 


_train from the North Station, oppo- 


site the royal palace, and rode 30 
miles to Escorial, an immense com- 
bination palace and monastery, 
built by King Philip II. Finished 
in 1584, it contains wonderful tap- 
estries, paintings, furniture, and il- 
luminated manuscripts. Nearby is 
a tiny palace called The Little 
Prince’s House, built in 1772, with 
beautiful wall and ceiling frescoes 
and a fine collection of porcelain. 

Then I rode back to Madrid, to 
sit again at a sidewalk table on 
garden-like Paseo del Prado, drows- 
ing in the late afternoon sun and 
trying to figure out how I could 
postpone my departure, manana- | 
like, and stay longer. @ | 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


lam planning a trip to . 


| am going by car from 


and would like information on: 


and would like a routing 


t 
PLANE BUS HOTELS : 
SHIP TRAIN PACKAGE TRIP 
There will be in my party. | plan to ee 


leave 


Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


and return 


| am planning to leave 


Name Name 

nN 
Address Address 
City Zone___ State City Zone___State 
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ASHINGTON Is full of familiar 
shrines, sights and land- 
marks but few of the esti- 

mated 5,000,000 annual visitors to 

America’s capital seek out the scores 

of “secret” spots that frequently can 

be found just around the corner 
from more famous sites. This month 

TRAVEL’sS footloose camera focuses 

on Sailor Dallas Pope and his young 

wife as they escape the tourist 
throngs following familiar routes 
and find George Washington’s un- 
finished canal, a memorial to the 
long-lost, forgotten State of Frank- 
lin, Abraham Lincoln’s “summer 

White House”, a passageway for 

presidents to escape an invading 

enemy and many other unusual as- 
pects of unknown Washington. 


Washington's monument has wandered 

from where it was begun but marker 

stone still commemorates original site 

which engineers decided was 

too soft, ordered construction moved 

north to firmer ground of present position. 


From "Ghost House" stairway, 
early owner's daughter 

dived to death when 

spurned by British officer, 

now haunts house with ghosts 
of Aaron Burr, Dolly Madison. 


Escape tunnel for Presidents, 
now walled up, began 
in basement Popes are 

leaving, connected "'Ghost 
House", White House with 
Potomac River, exit. 


Short-lived State of Franklin, 
now part of North Carolina, 
lasted from 1785-1788 
under Governor John Sevier, 
whose memorial is in 
Statuary Hall of Capitol. 


Presidents Abraham Lincoln, | 
Rutherford B. Hayes, | 
Chester A. Arthur used this 
forgotten “summer White 
House" now on grounds of U. S. 
Soldiers Home in capital. 


Waterfall flows over 

first lock of canal system 

; George Washington planned to 

: construct between Potomac, 
Ohio River valleys, but ditch 

e only reaches Cumberland, Md. 
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War surplus rifle barrels 
(War of 1812) were used 

for this unusual fence 

which local youngsters some- 
times pack with powder, 

set off on Fourth of July. 


Famed sculptor Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens’ work is usually 
found in museums but 

this uncataloged masterpiece 
marks Washington tomb 

of philosopher Henry Adams. 


"Corn Stalk" columns on Senate 
side of U. S. Capitol are 
seldom-noticed but 

unique American contribution 
to architecture departing 

from classical acanthus leaf. 


At east entrance to Capitol 
rotunda, seldom-seen 

“Columbus doors'' depict explorer's 
life in bronze relief, 

weigh ten tons, 

cost government $28,500. 
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BY SYDNEY CLARK 


Dean of American Travel Writers 


HE SHIP ON which you ap- 

T proach Macao is the Takshing, 
the Tailoy or the Fatshan, 
operated by the Tai Yip Company. 
Mine happened to be the Takshing, 
of 1,950 gross tons, built in the Cheoy 
Lee Shipyards of Hong Kong in 
1950, and a comfortable vessel it 
proved to be, guarded by ahandsome 
Chinese mandarin as its carved 
_ bowsprit mascot. It had just made 
its regular voyage of 40 miles from 
Hong Kong along the.goast of Red 


China and into theestuary of the. 


great and tawny Péarl River, on 
which Canton lies. Ahe day boats 
make the crossing 1n”three leisurely 
hours, with mainland and island 
hills always in sight, but the night 
ship dawdles deliberately and even 
when it docks in Macao, at about 
4:00 a.m., you may continue to sleep 
in your well-appointed cabin until 
eight o’clock. 

Macao, locally spelled Macau in 
' the Portuguese manner, is a remark- 
able vignette of Portugal-in-China, 
whose actuality is far removed from 
its four-centuries-old reputation, 
though this reputation is still sedu- 
lously nourished by the, film in- 
dustry. Four centuries is not the 
colony’s approximate age but its 
exact age, for it was founded in 
1557, though Portuguese explorers 
and traders had been in the vicinity 
for 40 years before that. The found- 
ing date of 1557 makes it incontest- 
ably the oldest foreign settlement 
in the Far East. 

This report, written in Macao 
itself, intends neither romancing 
about the “mysterious East” nor 
glossing over what vices actually 
do exist today. The facts are these. 
Gambling is practiced in a rather 
big way in a huge and ugly building 
called the Central Hotel and also 
in a few wretchedly tatterdemalion 
_ Chinese “joints” where the poorest 
of street venders, ricksha runners 
and pedicab pushers risk their pit- 
iful pennies, for gambling is the 
national vice of Chinese every- 
where, high and low. Prostitution is 
now outlawed but exists furtively. 
But these things are run-of-the-mill, 


Neon-lit Hotel Central is sole surviving gam- 
bling house in cleaned-up Portuguese Macao. 
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Oriental-tawdry, and are definitely 
not cHaracteristic of today’s Macao. 
Furthermore, they have very greatly 
declined in the last, 30 years. And 
if opium dens still exist I, for one, 
was quite unable, in a diligent 
search, to find any trace of them. 

Geographically, the colony con- 
sists of a small peninsula two and 
a half miles long by less than one 
mile in breadth on which 175,000 
people, mostly Chinese, manage to 
find lodging, and two outlying 
islands called Taipa and Coloane, 
where some 10,000 people live, 
three-quarters of them being en- 
gaged in the making of—firecrack- 
ers! These explosive products, 
whose spills are made by the tens of 
millions in humble homes and then 
brought to a dozen large factories 
to be filled with powder, are ex- 
ported in great volume—nearly 
$1,000,000 annually—to the United 
States, Canada and other lands. The 
making of incense sticks and mat- 
ches add up to almost equally big 
business, but these are produced 
mostly in the colony’s main portion. 

The processes of manufacture are 
traditional of China and often 
amusingly primitive. In an incense 
or joss stick factory, for instance, 
the incense paste is made in large 
gooey messes and deposited in a 
big barrel with two small holes 
near the bottom. From this vat a 
wooden plank some six feet in 
length extends and from time to 
time the operative, usually a spare 
little Chinese weighing about 90 
pounds, jumps on the plank, which 
is thus lowered by his weight to the 
floor. This works a press within, 
forcing out from the two small holes 
a pair of long brown “ropes” of in- 
cense paste which another operative 
gathers up like spaghetti and deftly 
winds into great spirals of concen- 
tric rings for drying and harden- 
ing. At one of the factories I asked 
and secured permission to jump on 
the plank-lever, but I forgot about 
my weight, which was close to twice 
that of the little Chinese, and two 
brown ropes of paste squirted out 
in a splendid arc that spanned al- 
most the whole six feet and threat- 
ened to inundate my trousers and 
shoes. All the Chinese within view 
burst into a veritable “monsoon” 
of laughter. 


There are perhaps no more than 
3,000 persons of Portuguese blood 
and language in the whole of Macao 
but the Portuguese have been ex- 
tremely able colonizers since the 
days of Henry the Navigator and 
they still are expert in coping with 
almost overwhelming problems. For 
one problem, they are quite sur- 
rounded by Red China and they 
have no hinterland at all, such as 
Hong Kong’s extensive New Ter- 
ritories. They touch Red China at 
the Barrier Gate and 200 or 300 
yards away, across the Pearl River, 
they must gaze at Red _ fortifica- 
tions—but may not aim even their 
cameras in that direction without 
risk of trouble. To their credit they 
have learned to live’ with this 


.troublous neighbor and there has 


been no “incident” of any impor- 
tance since 1952. You're as safe in 
Macao as in Maine or Massachu- 
setts. 

This colony was actually the first 
terminal point of Pan American 
Airways’ trans-Pacific seaplanes 
back in 1932, but now it is not at- 
tainable from any point by plane, 
though there are eager plans for 
building a suitable air strip within 
a year or two and initiating a fre- 
quent service from Hong Kong by 
twin-engine Beechcraft capable of 
making the hop in twenty minutes 
or so. At present, a ship’s the thing 
and for many it will continue to be, 
as this sea trip is a scenic delight. 


‘The Hong Kong Tours and Tray- — 


el Service, with headquarters in the 
British colony’s Peninsula Hotel, 
books you by a Tai Yip vessel and 
in Macao that firm works in close 
cooperation with H. Nolasco & 
Company, which has, at this writ- 


ing, a monopoly franchise of Macao — 


guided tours. Other agencies may 
soon enter the picture, but Nolasco, 
an able young Portuguese lawyer 
and travel promoter with a flawless 
command of English, will likely re- 
main ‘‘Mister Macao” to a genera- 
tion of tourists. He owns the small 
but charming Pousada de Macau, 


which is the goal of such tourists as» 


can secure accommodations there. 
Others go to one of the larger, not- 
bad Chinese-run hotels, such as the 
Riviera or the Bela Vista. 

The most popular standard tour, 
though this does not allow for an 
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Guia Hill, one of many in Ma- 
cao, is topped by China coast's 
first lighthouse, built in 1864. 


Formos 


Circular window shows portion 
of Ma Kok Buddhist Temple, de- 
dicated to city's own goddess. 


From Macao's waterfront pas- 
senger, cargo_ vessels sail to 
Hong Kong, Red Chinese ports. 
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evening and night in the colony, 
puts you on the midnight boat from 
Hong Kong, to be met at the wharf 
) in Macao and conv oyed to the Pous- 
ada for a big breakfast, then out for 
| a four-hour guided tour, conclud- 
| ing with a Pousada lunch, and so to 

the afternoon—three o’clock—steam- 
| er for the daylight sail back to Hong 
Kong. The cost for everything, in- 
cluding a stateroom on the night 
ship, is only 150 Hong Kong dollars, 
which is less than 25 U.S. dollars at 
present exchange. 

Money is no problem—except 
how to have enough of if for shop- 
ping—as the Macao*pataca“is ex- 
actly equivalent to the Hong Kong 
dollar, being worth, af présent free 
exchange— —which is per rfectly legal— 
about sixteen U. S. cents. Hong 
Kong dollars are accepted as freely 
as patacas, so no exchange trans- 
action need be involved. Macao, 
like Hong Kong, is a free port, 
but take care not to purchase arti- 
cles manufactured in Red China, 
because their importation into the 
‘United States is sternly forbidden 
‘by the Foreign Assets Control of 
the Treasury Department. 
| The Pearl River, where your 
ivessel eases to its dock, is fairly 
‘saturated with hundreds of junks 
and, if lucky, you may see also a big 
lgreen steamer of extraordinary 
|jjunk-like construction at its berth, 
Baking on passengers and cargo for 
Red Chinese ports. It looks like a 
{Gilbert and Sullivan craft. 
| Macao, like any self-respecting 
icity, is built on and around seven 
hills, and from any of them the view 
lis a challenge to the senses. It can’t 
Ibe true, yet there it is, Portugal-in- 
China, purupunded by eS under 


ma cum laude award they would be 
enha, with the sumptuous summer 
residence of the bishop, and the 
minence of Forte do Monte, which 
Lowers up so very close to the central 
rity that you can watch its life as a 
soaring seagull could. Directly be- 
4 eath your lofty stance is the aston- 
Hshing facade, standing quite alone, 
f the former Church of St. Paul. 
his elaborately sculptured facade, 
fivorthy to be placed with the best 
(fronts of many a cathedral in Eu- 
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rope was built by Japanese Chris- 
tians in the early 1600s from designs 
by Portugal’s Father Spinola. 
There are many Roman Catholic 
churches in Macao, built by the 
Portuguese, but, oddly enough, the 
most interesting church to the aver- 
age visitor is the little Presbyterian 
Chapel with its adjacent Protestant 
cemetery, built in its original form 
in 1821 by England’s East India 
Company, whose former business 
building, close by, is now being 


- transformed into the Macao Mu- 


seum. 

The gravestones tell a stirring 
story of poly-national pioneer cour- 
age, for most of the dates reveal that 
these pioneers died young, of fever, 
storms or Chinese pirates. Typical 
inscriptions reveal that Benjamin 
R. Leach of Salem, Massachusetts, 
died in Macao in 1838 at the age 
of 36, that Christian Boeck of Den- 
mark died in 1826 at the age of 23, 
and that Jacques Pierrot, a French- 


THERE ISN’T MUCH 
TO DO IN 


This is Georgia Melisova. The hovel before which 
she is standing is her Athenian home in Greece. 
Her mother occasionally works at straw chair 
weaving but. is never able to find permanent 
employment. Her father just disappeared. She 
has four younger brothers. Georgia is amazingly 
intelligent for a ten-year-old child who hasn’t had 


THE 
DAYTIME 


a dozen weeks in school. She should be given an 


education as she has great charm and potentialities. 


gets enough to eat. 


As it is, she hardly 


There is severe unemployment and heart breaking, harsh poverty in Greece. 
Even many of the children who are helped have only one meal a day and go 
to bed hungry every night. The bed is some old rags on the dirt floor of a 
bleak shanty. There isn’t much to do in the daytime except to sit and think 
how hungry they are. There’s no use going through the garbage cans, for 
too many are doing that. And for lack of funds, the relief agency doesn’t 
serve any meals at all on Saturdays and Sundays. 

Children like Georgia can be “adopted” and properly fed, clothed and educated 
in Greece and all of the countries listed below. The cost to the contributor 
is the same in all—$10 a month. The child’s name, address, picture and 


story is furnished the donor. 
“adopted” child. 


COUNTRIES; 


Austria, Belgium, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Finland, 
France, Free China, Greece, 
Hong Kong, India, Indochina, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Ja- 
maica, Japan, Jordan, Korea, 
Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


I wish to 


a year). 


“adopt’’ a boy girl 


first month 
story, address and picture. I understand that I can 
correspond with the child. 
obligation to continue the adoption. 

I cannot ‘‘adopt’’ a child but want to help by giving 
$ 


The donor also can correspond with the 


For Information Write: 
Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
for one year in 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 


(Name Country) 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 


Please send me the child’s name, 


Also, that there is no 


Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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macao 


man born in Leiden, Holland, died 
here in 1841 at the age of 29. Other 
names that caught my eye were 
S. Burge Rawle, American Consul 
at Macao (died 1848) ; Hiram Tab- 
box, Ordinary Seaman Aboard the 
U. S. Frigate Brandywine (died 
1814); and Mrs. Dishkoone Seth, 
this lady’s stone bearing a long in- 
scription in what I took to be 
Syrian. 

On a loftier scale I noted the 
tomb of The Right Honorable Lord 
John Spencer Churchill (who was a 


son of the fifth Duke of Marlbor- 


ough), Captain of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ship Druid; George Chin- 
nery, a widely known British paint- 
er; and a pioneer missionary named 
Robert Morrison who learned Chi- 
nese sufficiently to translate the 
whole Bible into Chinese characters 
and even to compose a Chinese- 
English dictionary! He arrived in 
Macao in 1807 and died in 1834 
and only because of the protection 


_ offered by this European enclave 


was he enabled to achieve his vast 
work, for China was then very large- 
ly a closed country and the Chinese 
were forbidden to teach their lan- 
guage to any foreigner. 

In sharpest contrast to the Chris- 
tian churches are Macao’s Chinese 
Buddhist temples, two of which are 
outstanding, namely Kun Yam 
Tong and Ma Kok Miu. On a table 
in a courtyard of the former, Caleb 
Cushing, representing the United 
States, and Viceroy Yi, representing 
China, signed the first treaty ever 
concluded between the two coun- 
tries on July 3, 1844. The Ma Kok 
Miu Temple is the Temple of the 
Goddess A-Ma for whom A-ma- 
ngau, later called Macau, was 
named. 

The superstition evident in this 
sect of Buddhism—some sects oper- 
ate on a far higher level—is some- 
thing to behold. I saw pathetic old 
crones steadily shaking tall cylin- 
ders filled with bamboo sticks as 
they knelt in prayer before a luridly 
ornamented shrine. Finally the wor- 
shipper would timorously remove 
one of the sticks and take it to a 
priest, sitting in his undershirt, who 
matched the stick’s number with a 
corresponding number on a yellow 
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slip picked from a pile. He would 
then write some cabalistic marks on 
the yellow slip and hand it to the 
eager, trembling woman. This slip 
would tell her fortune for the en- 
suing year. And while this was going 
on another priest droned in a low 
singsong from a book of prayers or 
incantations—I know not which— 
while beating interminably on a 
hollow wooden drum shaped rather 
like a human head. It is, of course, 
a well-known fact that Buddhism 
often reaches high levels of spiritual 
philosophy, but the visitor to this 
Macao temple is bound to deplore 
the exploitation that is so evident. 
Macao has a lively Office of Eco- 
nomic Services which prints and 
distributes a first-rate map of the 
city with clear tourist notes and a 
formidable list of 94 “‘Points of In- 
terest.” But I believe you'll be will- 
ing to scale this list. down a bit, 
maybe to four points rather than 94, 
in addition to items mentioned 
above. You'll want to see the home 
of the great Sun Yat-Sen, founder 
of modern China before the Red 
Flood came, a great leader who died 
some three decades ago. You'll want 
to see the interesting de Camoéns 
Gardens and Grotto where the great 
Portuguese poet, who took part in 
the 1557 occupation of Macao, is 
thought to have composed a _ por- 
tion of his mighty epic, The Lusi- 
ads. You'|] want to see, and couldn’t 
miss if you tried, the dignified old 
Municipal Council Building, for- 
merly the seat of government and 
still called the Leal Senado, the ad- 
jective Leal (Loyal) referring to the 
fact that during the 60 year occupa- 
tion of Portugal by Spain (1580 to 
1640) Macao was the only portion 
of the Portuguese Empire that never 
acknowledged Spanish overlord- 
ship. And of course you'll want to 
devote some of your evening time, 
if you stay over, to the towering 
complex of the Central Hotel. 
This monstrosity is a hangover 
from Macao’s lurid past. In part 
it actually is a hotel, though few 
American tourists ever stay there. 
Four floors of it are devoted to 
gambling, with a Chinese cabaret 
for added spice and with two res- 
taurants, the Golden City and the 
Golden Gate, the former—on the 
fifth floor—worth trying for its good 


Chinese fare. The gambling game 
are simple bingo, fan-tan, calle 
tombola by the Portuguese, and a! 
elaborate dice game with some ele 
ments of roulette, called sec pou i 
Chinese and grande picino in Pol 
tuguese. 

Fan-tan, as played in the Centra 
Hotel, is simplicity’s own self. / 
croupier, if one may call him that 
plunges a large metal cup upsid 
down: into the midst of a big pile o 
ordinary white buttons, all alike 
The gamblers watch like hawks a 
he moves the cup out from the pil 
and lifts it up, revealing a smalle 
pile of roughly 80 to 100 buttons 
but before this is done the bettor 
around the table have taken thei 
chances on a number from one t 
four. The operator then counts of 
the buttons, four at a time and th 
number of them left at the enc 
wins. A fantastic angle to this is tha 
a side-kick of the operator an 
nounces, as soon as he sees the re 
duced pile, what the final ‘kitty’ 
will be, one, two, three or four—anc 
hardly once in a long evening i 
his judgment wrong. The bettors 
on the other hand, are almost a: 
frequently never right. 

Gambling is undoubtedly a curse 
to the lowbrow Chinese of Macao 
though they would feel miserable i 
it were denied them, and well-to 
do gamblers who mount to _ the 
building’s top floors for their play 
are relatively few and cautious ir 
these days. Macao’s new and ener 
getic governor is like a fresh breeze 
in this ancient community and he i: 
determined to improve the balance 
of Macao life by suppressing age 
old vice and encouraging new, legit 
imate commerce. 

Picturesque vice has had its day 
and an ever more normal life i 
slowly replacing it. Tourism, a 
present only a trickle, will becom 
at least a modest river, to the grea 
benefit of colony and travelers alike 
The jet age, so soon to dawn, wil 
carry throngs to Japan and Hon; 
Kong in overnight flights, and witl 
the building of Macao’s air strij 
and. more hotel accommodation 
many of them will find their way tt 
this oldest Far-East settlement. I 
you are an escapist you may do yout 
self a favor by coming now, ahead 
the crowd. @ 
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| 
| Squeezing juice from 
(|| sugar stalks (above) 


is everyday task for 
4 Cuna Indian women. 


HE CARIBBEAN island domain of the San Blas In- 
dians, who were isolationists even before the word 
was invented, has cracked its cocoanut palm cur- 
iitain. Outsiders can see it now, and although they’re still 
| Inot exactly welcome, their chances of being uncere- 

moniously told to leave are less. They may get stared at, 
(Kand even insulted, but in a strange language it doesn’t 
iinurt. 

| The San Blas Indians, also known as the Caribe-Cuna 
: ribe, live on a string of coral atolls stretching from San 
Blas Point, 100 miles east of Colon, to the border of 
Colombia. They’re not savage, but they’re not exactly 
i civilized, either. They might best be described as semi- 


ay 


) 
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“a travel adventure 


‘BLAS INDIANS 


BY MARGARET SHANNON 


primitive. Thirty years ago, when Panamanian civiliza- 
tion began to intrude upon their way of life, they re- 
belled—and won. The government of Panama has left 
them pretty much alone ever since, and they've pre- 
served their culture. 

It’s the air age which finally has broken the barriers. 
So long as the only way to reach the islands was a two- 
day trip on a smelly trading boat, few people tried to go 


there unless absolutely necessary. But in World War II, ~ 


as part of the measures taken to protect the Panama 
Canal, American forces built a series of airstrips along 
the Caribbean coast. To do it, they had to clear away 
tangles of mangrove and similar jungle growth and 
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san blas 


fight off pesky swarms of sand flies and other insects. 

After the war, the Indians on a few of the islands 
preserved the airstrips on the mainland near them. 
They might not pass muster even with an oldtimey 
American barnstormer of the cow-pasture era, but a 
small corps of Panamanian hedgehoppers use them as 
casually as they would Tocumen, Panama City’s big 
new airport where President Eisenhower's Columbine 
II put down last July. 

The visitor to Panama City who wants to get off the 
beaten track can certainly do it by going to San Blas. 
Jungle Jim Price, a professional character and travel 
agent with headquarters at the swank E] Panama Hotel, 
can arrange the trip. Or an adventurous soul can go out 
to Aeropuerto Gelabert unchaperoned and negotiate 
with one of a couple or so charter outfits. The usual 
deal is to fly out to one of the islands—Ailigandi is the 
most popular—stay a couple of hours while the pilot 
runs errands to other islands, and return. 

The Piper Tri-Pacer is the most popular plane 
among the bush pilots, and the person who goes on an 
unarranged tour may find himself sharing the plane 
with an Indian or two or a missionary. Hardly anybody 
else ever goes there. 

The plane trip alone is worth the price, about $20.00 
roundtrip. In the summer, the rainy season, the flight 
is likely to start at 6:00 a.m. in order to beat the weather. 
It may be dark when you leave for the airport, but since 
the sun comes up like thunder in Panama, even as on 
the road to Mandalay, it will be bright day by takeoff. 
The pilot will strike out to the northeast, across the 
Isthmus, and very soon a sight to remember will come 
into view. You can see both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The trip from Panama to Ailigandi takes about an 
hour. The plane seldom climbs above 400 feet, and 
there’s a chance for a good look at the genuine jungle 
which covers most of Panama east of the canal. It is 
largely unexplored territory, and not as many white 
men go into it these days as in the time of the conquista- 
dors. It’s easy to understand why. Even from the air, the 
lush rain forest looks formidable. 

Jungle Jim has different arrangements, but the in- 
dependent tourist who goes to Ailigandi will be met at 
the mainland airstrip by the mission director, Alcibi- 
ades Iglesias, a native Cuna, who very often leaves the 
breakfast table to scoot over in his dugout canoe 
equipped with outboard motor. 

Generations ago the Cunas lived on the mainland, 
but something, either disease or insects or both, made 
them seek refuge on the tiny islands where breezes 
sweep the bugs away and the ocean takes care of sanita- 
tion problems. Ailigandi, the size of a couple of city 
blocks, is jammed with the reed-and-thatch huts which 
haven’t changed in a hundred years for sure, and maybe 
not in a thousand. When someone needs a house, all 
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Group of Cuna children, including two albinos, dance to primitive bea 


Wearing traditional nose-ring, Indian mother displays her sunsuited to 


able-bodied men in the village pitch in, collect th 
materials and raise it in a day. : 
Cuna women wear golden nose-rings all the time an¢ 
when they dress up, huge earrings which are golé 
washed discs of brass. The nose-rings are small, danglin 
just over the upper lip, and even little girls just begit 
ning to toddle wear diminutive ones. The women dre: 
colorfully. Their blouses are bright cotton appliqu 
work in a myriad of original designs. The most hans 
some ones follow traditionak patterns, such as tk 
swastika or Greek key. Some women delight in creatir 
variations from a theme on a beer can, as seen in a p) 
ture in a Magazine at the mission. The women’s sarot 
skirts are cotton prints. Men have adopted pseud 
civilized dress. Some of the little boys don’t dress at a 
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There are no ruins or monuments to see in San Blas, 
only the way the people live. Trading boats which come 
to the islands buy copra from the Indians and bring 
them a few of the luxuries of life, such as plastic beads. 
But if the boats quit tomorrow, nothing but the Cunas’ 
vanity would sufter. 

Their houses do not contain a nail, being put to- 
gether with vines. Their main food is a corn gruel, 
} boiled for hgurs and masticated three times by women 
of the household. The recipe has not changed within 
memory. Their canoes are dugouts. The women who go 
to the rivers of the mainland two or three times a day 
for fresh water bring it back in calabashes. If the Gunas 
want strong drink for a celebration, there are men who 
specialize in making insta from parched corn and sugar 
cane juice. It packs 4 punch. ¥° 

Cuna medicine men continue to practice the art of 
healing as they knoy, it, using whittled images, twisted 
sticks, smooth stones, animal bones, hot pepper and 
} cocoa-bean incense, and rhythmic chants. There is not 
one M.D. in the islands. 

The visitor will see many of these activities: a man 
chipping a graceful canoe from a solid log with a 
wicked-looking machete; women shelling multi-colored 
corn, or grinding it, or masticating the porridge; men 
returning from their tiny mainland farms—no more 
than garden-size plots—with bananas, pineapples, 
| avocados, cocoanuts, mangos, plantains, oranges, bread- 
fruit. 

The mile of Caribbean between the islands and the 
mainland bobs from early dawn to late twilight with 
the graceful cayucas, as the dugout canoes are called. 
| The prettiest sight of San Blas is a cayuca with sail 
# hoisted, skimming over the blue tropic sea. The Cunas 
are skilled sailors. They are a people who laugh easily 
/ and seem to love life. One of their outlets is dancing— 
simple steps, simple music, but a pounding, hypnotic 
rhythm. Their two musical instruments are a rattle 
jmade from a hollowed calabash and a set of reed pipes, 
both played by the dancers themselves. 

The main Cuna celebration is a chicha feast—a com- 
ing-out party for a girl, or girls, of marriageable age. It 
lis, in short, a debut, in purpose not unlike the American 
high society rite of the same name. The feast usually 
jllasts three days and is an involved, around-the-clock 
program of chants, rituals, dances—a big binge for all. 
The father of the debutante is expected to furnish food 
I nd drink for the entire village for the duration. There 
He no set schedule for chicha feasts, so it is luck to find 
lone going on. It is a memorable experience to peek 
in on a feast, and peeking-in is about the limit for out- 
Handers. The ceremonies are considered too sacred to 
be opened indiscriminately to strangers. 

There are stark-white people to be seen among the 
rown-skinned Cunas, and they belong there. They are 
blbinos, and their presence in Central America was 

oted as long ago as 1520, when Hernando Cortes wrote 


(' 
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of seeing “men, women and children whose faces, bod- 
ies, hair, eyebrows and eyelashes are white from their 
birth.” Because the Cunas have more albinos, propor- 
tionately, than any other group on earth, the tribe 
has been the subject of much study by scientists. The 
large number of albinos led to a myth, long since 
exploded, about a tribe of white Indians in Panama. 
The Cunas formerly killed albino -babies—not because 
of superstition, but as an act of mercy to spare them 
the hardships of life in the tropics. The Cunas now 
treat their albinos well, and only the sun and heat 
are their worst enemies. 

The Indians’ main livelihood comes from copra, 
sold to the trading boats which ply the coast. But 
money means so little to these isolated people that 
it isn’t unusual to see a woman with her bank account 
around her neck—strand upon strand of coins. 

The really hardy adventurer, incidentally, could tour 
the islands by trading boat, but it would be a truly 
frontier mode. It would mean taking pot luck on 
meals and doing without accommodations. 

The person with time and money, looking for a dif- 
ferent travel experience done in the civilized manner, 
may want to take advantage of the Jungle Jim plan. 
Jim bought a floating hotel formerly used by the El 
Panama during fishing tournaments and had it towed 
to Porvenir Island at the head of the San Blas chain. 
He built a wall around it and pumped its own island 
of sand right up from the briny deep. The rates are 
not unreasonable—$15.00 a day for room, meals and 
sightseeing. The roundtrip air flight from Panama 
City to Porvenir costs $18.00. Guests use the beached 
hotel as headquarters for roaming the islands, fish- 
ing in the Caribbean or hunting on the mainland. 

The temperatures are nearly the same the year 
around in Panama, hovering about 80°. October and 
November are the rainiest months, December through 
April the dry period. Any time that the bush pilots 
can dodge the clouds is all right for visiting the Cunas. 
As an adjunct to a major trip to Panama, a visit to 
the San Blas Indians should be on any alert traveler’s 
itinerary. @ 


Charter the yacht 
“MAKO" 
for a romantic 
Bahama holiday! 


@ The "MAKO", 80 foot converted PT boat, has everything for 
your comfort and convenience. Charter trips from Miami to the 
Out Islands of the Bahamas arranged by week or month. Skin 
diving, exploring, fishing, shelling, and just plain enjoying life. 
Parties up to 8 accommodated. Write for rates and complete 
particulars. 

UNDERWATER SPORTS, INC. 

2219 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. 
Everything in skin diving equipment—uwrite for literature 
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Only 10 miles north of Boston, Saugus Ironworks, America’s first major industrial enterprise, has been carefully restored to 1646 condition. 


BY HENRY BARTLETT 


MERICA’S FIRST successful iron- 

works has been completely and 

authentically restored at Sau- 
gus, Massachusetts, and is open to 
the public as an outdoor museum. 
The colonial ironworks, which 
dates back to 1646, was rebuilt at a 
cost of some $1,500,000 by the 
American iron and steel industry to 
dramatize its historical and educa- 
tional significance. ‘The restoration, 
only ten miles north of Boston, was 
sponsored by the First Iron Works 
Association, Inc., of Saugus. 
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All of the major units of the sev- 
enteenth-century ironworks have 
been rebuilt. They include the blast 
furnace, forge, rolling.and slitting 
mill, wharf and a warehouse for 
storing completed products. Also on 
the site is the Ironmaster’s House 
which was restored about 1915. 

Although some iron had been 
made earlier at several points in the 
U.S. and Canada, the Saugus iron- 
works can claim the first successful 
and sustained production of cast 
and wrought iron in the New 
World. A completely integrated 
ironworks, the Saugus plant was a 


large-scale enterprise for its day. In 
many ways it was a prototype of 
American industry in general. Sau- 
gus had its organizers and investors 


to launch the project and provide | 


capital. It had its trained managers 
and skilled workmen to develop 
sources of raw materials and trans- 


) 


form them into marketable metal. 


Established less than twenty years; 


after the initial settlement of Bos-. 
ton and Salem, the pioneer iron-. 


works was soon turning out bar and 
rod iron and pots and skillets in 
impressive quantities. 


Unearthing the “‘birthplace’’ of| 
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the American iron and steel indus- 
try was a team operation calling 
upon historian, archeologist, archi- 
tect and builder. Following clues 
found by the archeologist and his 
crew in the ruins of ironworks, the 
historian searched the written rec- 
ords for information about the early 
plant. Recovered relics were accur- 
ately measured and examined and 
the data recgrded. From the archeo- 
logical evidence and from literature 
on early ironmaking, architects 
drew plans for the reconstruction 


of ironworks buildings on their 


original sites. 
The Saugus Ironworks- was cre- 


ated three centuriés-ago principally . 


through the efforts of John Win- 
throp, Jr., son,of tke founder of 
Boston, and Richard Leader, a mer- 
chant of Salehurst, England. Win- 


_ throp promoted the plan to develop 


New England’s iron resources while 
Leader actually established the 
works. To finance the project, a 
group known as the “Company of 
Undertakers for the Iron Workes In 
New England” was organized in 
Investors—Englishmen 
and residents of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony—included merchants, 
ironmasters, lawyers, brewers, civil 
servants, merchants, tailors, a phy- 
sician and several clergymen. The 
starting capital was 1,000 pounds, 
or about $165,000 in today’s money. 
The company was probably the first 
large-scale capitalistic enterprise of 
its kind in the American colonies. 
The site selected for the pioneer 
ironworks had a number of natural 
advantages. Saugus was halfway be- 
tween Boston and Salem, the two 


largest settlements. Nearby were 


ample supplies of bog iron ore, ex- 
tensive woodlands to supply char- 


|) coal, a natural elevation to facilitate 


charging the furnace from the top, 


and a navigable stream which could 
| be dammed to provide the necessary 
water power. 


The ironworks, although built in 


}) the wilderness of the Massachusetts 


Bay Colony, utilized the most ad- 
vanced methods of ironmaking then 
known. The blast furnace, which 
operated about 30 weeks of the year, 
produced just over a ton of cast iron 
a day. 

In addition to turning out a good 


grade of iron, the Saugus plant pro- 
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vided a training ground for skilled 
workers in this vitally needed in- 
dustry. From Saugus, ironmen and 
masters migrated throughout New 
England and down the Atlantic sea- 
board. New ironworks sprang up at 
Concord, Rowley, Taunton, New 
Haven and Providence. 

In the meantime, however, Sau- 
gus ran into difficulties. There was 
mismanagement by seyeral of the 
ironmasters. The supply of raw ma- 
terials began to run out. The new 
ironworks was unable to meet the 
competition of imported iron. The 
managers found themselves in con- 
flicts with local authorities, and it 
became increasingly difficult to hold 
skilled ironworkers in anew settle- 
ment where farm land was cheap. 
About 1670, after years of dwin- 
dling operation, the Saugus iron- 
works was abandoned and fell into 
ruins. 

The ancient site, overgrown with 
brambles, might have remained ob- 
scure except forythe loyalty of a 
group of New Englanders whose 
ancestors lived in Saugus as far back 
as 1630. The first Iron Works Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was formed in 1943 to 
carry on the work of focusing public 
attention on the site. A few years 


later, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute assured financial support 
for restoration work. 

During excavation of the old 
ironworks, over five tons of artifacts 
were taken from the ruins. They 
ranged from tiny brass pins to a 
505-pound iron hammerhead used 
in the original forge building. 
These, together with recovered iron 
pots and pans, knives, axes, saws, 
shovels, scissors, pieces of leather 
shoes and broken pottery, are pro- 
viding a wider knowledge of life in 
the American colonies three centu- 
ries ago. One of the most important 
finds was a water wheel, sixteen feet 
in diameter, which furnished power 
for the bellows of the blast furnace. 
Covered with moist earth, which 
undoubtedly preserved the old oak 
and pine boards, the remains of the 
wheel were discovered in 1951. 
They were lying 21 feet below the 
surface of a main street, less than 
ten feet from the stone furnace. 
Finding the wheel was only half the 
job. It then had to be removed and 
measured so a workable replica 
could be made. Once taken from its 
mud bath the wheel began to crum- 
ble and disintegrate. Experts from 
Harvard University were called up- 


Saugus guide describes forge hammer on one of sightseeing tours given through November. 
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Ironworks museum charges 50 cents for ad- 
mission, illustrates steel industry's growth. 


on quickly and developed a unique 
preserving process. Sections of the 
wheel were carefully removed, 
wrapped in water-soaked burlap 
and rushed to the Harvard labora- 
tories where they were placed in 
large vats of melted paraffin wax. 
During a three-hour heat treatment 
the water in the wood vaporized and 
was replaced by the wax. The wax 
was allowed to cool and harden, 
leaving the treated sections almost 
as solid as the day they were made. 

From time to time experts in va- 
rious scientific fields were asked to 
help identify or authenticate relics 
found in the ironworks ruins. For 
example, examination of the orig- 
inal furnace water wheel showed 
that a hair-like substance had been 
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Sightseeing group from boys’ club wait their 
turn to tour antique-laden lIronmaster'’s House. 


used as caulking. Specimens were 
taken and sent to Rutgers Univer- 
sity and to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation laboratories. After a 
series of tests the laboratories re- 
ported the caulking material to be 
hair from Black Angus cattle. 
While the archeological crew 
sifted the ruins of the ironworks for 
physical evidence of the ancient 
plant, an intensive study was being 
made of the ironworks’ records and 
of the lives of people who played 
a part in it. Thousands of docu- 
ments were examined, some of the 
time-worn pages in tatters. Others 
written on both sides had ink 
soaked through so deeply that both 
sides were almost illegible. How- 
ever, these seventeenth-century 


manuscripts, written with goose 
quills in a penmanship few can de- 
cipher today, yielded a wealth of 
new data on the art of working iron 
and on the industrial economy of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Entering the gates of the Saugus 
Ironworks Restoration today, the 
visitor sees the ironworks just as 
it appeared in 1650. High on a hill 
framed against the sky stands the 
quaint Ironmaster’s House, fur- 
nished with period pieces includ- 
ing many priceless antiques. A few 
steps from the house is the iron- 
works’ museum where relics un- 
earthed by the archeological crew 
during the excavations are on perm- 
anent display. Also in the museum 
are colorful exhibits tracing the 
growth of America’s iron and steel 
industry from the Saugus Iron- 
works. 

On the banks of the Saugus River 
is the ironworks itself, recreated 
in every detail. Key structure is the! 
stone blast furnace built with many 
of the stones used in the original. 
Nearby is the forged building where 
cast iron bars from the furnace were: 
reheated and refined into wrought! 
iron. A short distance away is the: 
rolling and ,slitting mill where: 
wrought iron bars were rolled into) 
“flats” or cut into rods which. were: 
bought by local farmers and black-. 
smiths for making nails. A few yardss 
from the slitting mill is a warehouse: 
and a wharf where boats would load 
the iron for shipment. 

Although no iron is made todayy 
at the Saugus Ironworks Restora- 
tion, much of the ironworks is op+ 
erative, making it a favorite subject 
for visiting photographers. Water 
rushes along wooden troughs ta 
turn the plant’s seven water wheels 
which in turn operate massive 
leather bellows, the giant forge 
hammer and the complex rolling 
and slitting machinery. 

The Saugus Ironworks Restoraj 
tion is open from 9:00 a.m. to 4:0¢ 
p-m. daily, except Monday, from 
mid-April through November 30 
Admission is 50 cents for adults, 2° 
cents for chNdren. Trained guide: 
explain how the ironworks operatec 
and answer visitors’ questions. 

It’s a unique segment of Ameri 
ca’s past, and warrants any sight 
seer’s full attention. 
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Bids will be let this month for construction of new, 22-story Pittsburgh Hilton, to be built of 
cantilevered metal-and-glass with floor to ceiling windows, opening planned for late in 1959. 


tel Corporation’s projected 

Pittsburgh hostelry have been 
OK’d and construction of the 22- 
story, $15,000,000 building will be- 
gin late in September. 

Located in Gateway Center fac- 
ing Point State Park, the metal-and- 
glass cantilevered structure is the 
latest addition to Pittsburgh’s giant, 
still-in-progress urban redevelop- 
ment program. 

Architect William Tabler, who 
also designed the Statler Hilton in 
Dallas and the Statler in Hartford, 
Conn., has provided the 813 all- 
outside guest-rooms with floor-to- 
ceiling windows, individually con- 
trolled air-conditioning, TV and 
radio. The guest rooms themselves, 
which vary from singles to complete 
suites with parlor, were mocked-up 
full scale to predetermine the de- 
tails of decor. 

The public rooms will include a 
ballroom—sans columns—with a 
seating capacity for more than 2,000 
persons at dining or convention 


Cac plans for Hilton Ho- 
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meetings. Adjoining the ballroom 
on the second floor, a total of eight 
private dining rooms seating 40 to 
50 persons each are planned. The 
main restaurant is contained in a 
second-floor overhang that juts out 
above the main entrance. A cock- 
tail lounge adjoins the restaurant 
and a coffee shop and men’s bar are 
planned for the lobby floor. Barber 
shops, a drug store and similar serv- 
ice establishments will also be on 
the lobby floor. 

According to present estimates, 
the foundation for the Pittsburgh 
Hilton should be completed toward 
the end of this year and the frame a 
few months later. The next twelve 
months will be spent in completing 
the structure, followed by a six- 
month period for furnishing and 
equipping the interior. 

When completed, the Pittsburgh 
Hilton will swell to 26 the total of 
hotels in the Hilton domestic chain. 
In addition, the giant organization 
operates, is building or plans to 
build 17 foreign hotels. 


carrying travelers. Sample of- 
fering: Tatra Mountains’ resort of 
Podbanska, described as “like Yel- 
lowstone Park,’ where full Ameri- 
can plan is offered at $2.50 daily. ... 
Historic Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 
Mass., hostelry dating from 1686, is 
being rebuilt from 1955 fire damage 
with half-million dollar grant from 
Ford Foundation. ... Wallingford, 
Conn., has new air-conditioned Yale 
Motor Inn... “Glacier Park Hotel, 
Glacier Park, Montana, has changed 
its designation to “lodge,” owners 
saying new name better describes 
188-room structure. . . . September 
‘opening is seen for one of two hotels 
under construction in Aruba, Neth- 
erlands West Indies. . . . Ecuador 
plans to turn Galapagos Islands, 
where Darwin came up with his evo- 
lution theory, into a health resort. 
... Fire-damaged Hotel Preston in 
Swampscott, Mass., is to be razed, 
replaced by $1,000,000 resort hotel 
with 1958 completion. .. . Israel now 
has twelve youth hostels with total 
of 950 beds available at 25-50 cents 
per night. . . . Historic Lexington, 
Mass., will shortly have new mil- 
lion-dollar motel under Hotel Cor- 
poration of America’s aegis. . . . Ul- 
tra-modern Beverly Hotel, Mexico 
City, recently opened with Euro- 
pean plan single rooms beginning 
at $5.50....La Paz, Bolivia’s 12,500- 
feet-above-sea-level capital, has new 
84-room Hotel Crillon. ... One- 
third of triple-purpose Dupont 
Plaza Center, scheduled to open 
late this year in Miami, will be 
given over to Tarleton Hotel, with 
301 rooms....Construction time 
of 24 months, gala opening in fall 
of 1959 is planned for $6,000,000, 
350-room unnamed hotel to re- 
place historic St. Louis Hotel, New 
Orleans.... Roosevelt Hotel in U. S. 
capital recently reopened after 
$2,000,000 modernization, includ- 
ing air-conditioning, 2l-inch TV 
sets in all rooms....New three- 
story, 134-room Lombardy Motel 
recently opened on Kentucky Ave. 
at “Atlantic, Gity, N- -J. ..2Heter 
Principe Savoia in Milan will be 
razed, rebuilt to expand its capacity. 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


What that little Sterno does for 
your food on a camping trip 
This is a rocky thing 

His friends call the Duke of 
Windsor David, but you’d think 
they’d call him this 

This covers the ground 

All he got from his girl at the 
end of a set of tennis 

In this section if you try to walk 
a mile to get a camel you may be 
shot on the way 

Most famous author in the world 
This often comes before a nice 
day 

These are what you never get 
from a yes-man 

Small private thing a hunger- 
striker gets 

Rapidly he went on a motor-bike 
This is a scream in Italy 

Talks a lot, but fails to build on 
it 

These have cracked glasses and 
go with iron bedsteads in coun- 
try hotels 

Broadway says this has feathers 
but in Hollywood it’s a gag man 


| Slow in a car but fast in the sea 


The thing the old gagman wor- 
ried and built a house on 

This sends you 

Tennis hit 

The lady that inspired Homer 
What Dewey did also 

What the elevated railroad does 
to Chicago 


4A Highhat school 


Gentleman, the Queen! 
this ones! 

You measure the electricity you 
use by this 

Hail! Hail! Hail! 

Grandmother used these to ex- 
press shock 

What the burning bush went up 
in 

This is what you can get in a ski 
race 

I have 

Cold shoulder he got when he 
came home late 

You’ll find this on the Hills in 
Thessaly 

What the soda jerker mixed up 
Emerald thing lost to Britain 
This will get you nowhere unless 
you are in a Pullman 


She is 


aQekwn 


Those who indulge in 
hold-ups 
Take hold of (var. spelling) 


subway 


Vertical 


This is your own back yard. Eu- 
rope is in another one 

Take out the big blue pencil 
Puts two and two together 
Good necker 

Where Cabots speak 
Lowells these days 
Enclosed at both ends as Ebbets 
Field 

This leaves me cold 

What I say when cold 
Gentleman of the Mounted 
These South Americans are al- 
ways getting fleeced 

This girl has a real tone 

The Bard’s river 

A Frenchman will have to an- 
swer for this 

A few pennies for your thoughts 
in the Rue de la Paix 

After he walked this he took a 
plunge into the wellknown sea 


only to 


| Let it stand! 


They walk a mile on a camel 
Kind of holiday you can get in 
Italy 

This is the sincerest flattery 
Little things you can take in the 
Alps 

Happy 

Revolving part of a machine 
Rocky place for tourist in Great 
Britain 


| Hicks from the Styx with no par- 


lour tricks 

Work it out the hard way 
What the Democrats lost as vote- 
getters in the last election 

Rock ’n Roll in the Twenties 
This begins a Letter from Greece 
Catchy tunes 

Look for these in them thar hills 
A good mixer generally does this 
The Sunshine State’s (abb.) 
How my horse came to the races 
This was love to that sour old 
Cato 

How to Mister a German 

The I’s have it! 

These are very moving things 
Ge! 

Soapy stuff 


TRAILER 
TROLLING 


ULFILLING a dream by all fishermen, sportsmen, 

outdoor and travel enthusiasts, the Neptuna Cor- 

poration has developed a land and water cruiser, 
a spacious house-trailer that converts into a seaworthy 
boat by simply rolling it into the water and retracting 
the wheels. The Neptuna Family Cruiser, the land 
trailer that goes to sea, is a mobile-home, offering all 
the advantages of a comfortable house-trailer together 
with the complete facilities found in a cabin cruiser. 
On water, the Neptuna is propelled and steered by an 
outboard motor of seven-and-a-half or more horse pow- 
er. On land, it hitches onto a car, exactly as a regular 
house-trailer, and is just as desirable and functional | 
in any trailer camp. | 

The Neptuna Sportsman, a boat that goes on land, 
was designed specifically for fishing and deep-sea en- 
thusiasts. Embodying the basic indoor features of the 
Family Cruiser, the Sportsman’s sleek cabin is of marine | 
mahogany and chromium trim. Veteran skippers and | 
land-lubbers alike will appreciate the ease with which 
the Sportsman handles in rough, open seas. She is truly 
a seaworthy boat for any kind of weather. Excellent 
speeds have been reached in open seas with only a 30 
horse power outboard motor. 

Twenty-eight feet long with an eight-foot beam, both 
the Family Cruiser and the Sportsman have ample, 
built-in sleeping accommodations for four, complete 
kitchen facilities, including sink, ice-box, stove, lava- 
tory and lots of storage space. 

The body (hull) of both the Neptunas is made of. 
rugged, welded steel with a corrugated steel bottom. 
The Family Cruiser cabin has a strong frame with fiber- | 
glass insulation, finished with a gleaming aluminum 
exterior and natural birch interior, while the Sports-. 
man offers an all marine—mahogany cabin comparable : 
to the most expensive cabin cruisers. 

The Sportsman cabin, slightly smaller in size than) 
the one of the Family Cruiser, has added features such | 
as a built-in bar and watertight sliding windows. The} 
Sportsman has more cabin space than many larger 
cabin cruisers. | 

The Sportsman also has a convenient catwalk on) 
either side leading to the forward deck. The reinforced 
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Steel-hulled water trailer takes to sea with aid of outboard power. 


top deck on both models is ideal for sunbathing, diving 
or fishing. Power and steering for either craft, while 
afloat, is supplied by an outboard motor that easily 
clamps onto special brackets while afloat and stores 
inside when on the highway. 

| Giving either of the amphibious trailers its “‘sea 
legs” is simple. Roll it to the water's edge, cast off from 
the regular trailer hitch and you're water-borne. A few 
turns of the crank, the wheels retract into the hull, and 
you're off on a glorious adventure. It’s suitable for all- 
|| year living on either land or water for the traveler 
whose wanderlust doesn’t stop at the shore. @ 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


. U EST LA douane?”’ I asked a bit stupidly as I 
crossed the border for there was the sign 
“Douane”. What was I looking for? In what 

country was I? 


2. You have just arrived in the Gateway to a great 
country. The far away blue outlines of the majestic 
western Ghats, the calm sea, dotted with fishing boats, 
the palm-fringed beaches, smoke rising from a thou- 
sand suburban mill chimneys, the famous hanging 
gardens and the Parsi Tower; all this you see and on 
the slopes of Cumballa and the Malabar Hills, the 
charming home of the city’s well-to-do residents. Name 
the city. 


3. Is Kerak (a) The name of a fiber used in stuffing 
pillows (b) A boat used off the coast of Java for pearl 
fishing (c) An Emirate in Northern Arabia, East of 
Jordan? 


4. What is the name ot the most famous humorous 
weekly magazine in England? 


5. What is the Blarney Stone and where is it? 


6. To what better known towns are these adjacent: 
(a) Yonkers (b) Libertyville (c) Beverly Hills (d) 
Hollywood (e) Alexandria? 


7. If you were flying from London to Paris, how long 
would it take you to reach Paris? 


8. What is the Rose Pink City of India? 


9. Name two ways to get from Connecticut to Long 
Island Sound. 


10. Where is the Golden Gate to America? 


11. What country has the largest railway system in 
Asia? 
12. What small country is completely surrounded by 


a hostile country? 


13. Travelers who go to Glen Eagles and St. Andrews 
in Scotland follow what sport? 


14. Is Cornwall in England near Kent, Devonshire 
or Lancaster counties? 


15. Now that tourists can motor behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, can you go in there as you can in any country not 
behind the Curtain? 
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Ortobertest 


BY PETER R. EASTON 


ERMANY’S GREAT city of 
Munich, capital of Bavaria, 
lets down its hair and cele- 

brates its traditional Beer Festival 
each year in spectacular style. For 
the 1957 romp, a record number of 
American and other foreign tour- 
ists are expected to out-revel the 
local citizens at their own fun dur- 
ing the Oktoberfest, as the celebra- 
tion is called locally, running from 
September 22 to October 7. 

Many special events are again on 
the agenda, and Lufthansa, the 
German airline, has made various 
novel arrangements to speed cele- 
brants to the festival. During the 
Oktoberfest period, for example, 
the line’s stewardesses will be at- 
tired in gay dirndl dresses, the pic- 
turesque peasant style of Bavaria. 

The famed Oktoberfest began 
with a royal Bavarian wedding 
party back in 1810. To celebrate 
their autumn marriage, the Crown 
Prince and Princess called for a 
Bavarian State Fair, marking the 
fall harvest of grain, livestock and 
—of course—beer. Farmers, horse- 
men, woodsmen and hunters came 
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Pavilions of Munich's major brew- 
eries are filled with merry-making 
throngs throughout annual festival. 


Traditional tunes played by blaring 
Bavarian brass bands help sustain 
tempo of Munich's ''Mardi Gras”. 


from throughout Southern Ger- 
many,.to Prince Ludwig’s city. 

They eyed their crops, exhibited 
their talents—and downed the first 
beer of the season. When the cele- 
bration ended, the Munich folk 
were saddened—especially the brew- 
ers. So, as a lasting gift to his peo- 
ple, Ludwig issued a royal decree 
making every October in Munich a 
festival time. This not only pleased 
the brewers but made the peasant 
populace delighted as well. 

Today’s Oktoberfest differs very 
little from. the original. Ludwig 
and Theresa, although long depart- 
ed, still remain in spirit to preside 
over the revelry in the form of a 
young couple elected each year to 
act as the royal pair. Good food, 
singing and dancing is still enjoyed 
by all and the fall harvest is still 
colorfully displayed. 

Munich’s surrounding country- 
side is a wonderful experience in 
itself, and the friendly Bavarian 


atmosphere adds to the enjoyment. 


of golden brown roast chicken, cool. 


} 


Munich Hofbrau in liter steins and | 
similar gustatory delights. Munich’s; 
womenfolk, charming and _ viva-- 
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cious, outdo themselves to make 
sure no lonely male remains so. 

_ Apart from Munich, other Ger- 
man areas also offer much during 
the fall, and many businessmen find 
it possible to combine a vacation 
with a visit to one or several of the 
many fairs and exhibitions taking 
place—after merriment in Munich. 
As some events are of general in- 
terest, the rest of the family can 
also look forward to the seasonal 
_ show. 

| Some of the most important 
- events this year include the Inter- 
national Auto Show in Frankfurt 
from September 19 to 29, the Inter- 
national Textile Fjir im Cologne, 
from September 15 to’ 17, the Gen- 
eral Food and Packaging Fair of 
Cologne from September 28 to 
| October 6, the International Book 
) Exhibition in Frankfurt from Oc. 
tober 5 to October 10, the Interna- 
tional Film Weeks in Bad Embs 
during October and the Dramatic 
}, Art Festival of opera, theatre, ballet 
and concerts running in Berlin dur- 
ing both September and October. 

Numerous wine-tasting ceremo- 
nies also take place at this time of 
the year throughout the Rhineland 
and Southern Germany, combining 
old traditions with new-found pleas- 
ures. 

Highlight of all the merrymaking 
in Munich, however, occurs on 
September 22—a Sunday. It is a 
gigantic annual festival parade 
throughout the city’s ancient 
streets. Supported by all the lead- 
ing breweries, colorful floats carry 
| citizens attired in medieval cos- 
/tumes waving their tankards at the 
| massed spectators. Not only are all 
§) parts of Bavaria represented, but 
fj) delegations from Swiss and Aus- 
}) trian villages deck themselves out 
in traditional garb and unfurl their 
national flags. Some 4,000 people 
j) take part in the giant parade, and 
‘more than 1,500,000 people line the 
sidewalks for the show. 
| A timely tour has been arranged 
@ by Lufthansa to take advantage of 
i the seasonal fun. Leaving New York 
\Gity on September 19, the outing is 
led by: Max Peppel, a native Bav- 
larian and American travel person- 
Mage who will be conducting his 
fourth Oktoberfest tour. 
| The trip embodies stops at 


~% 
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Frankfurt and Stuttgart, receptions 
by city officials, sightseeing jaunts, 
a visit to the famous Mercedes-Benz 
Automobile museum and plant, 
and a call at the ancient university 
city of Heidelberg. 

After a stay in Munich, coupled 
with side trips to alpine resorts, the 
group crosses over the border into 
Austria, and will also go through 
a leading brewery and see its com- 
plex operations. 

Total cost of the ten-day junket, 
based on tourist excursion fares 
and first-class hotel accommoda- 
tions, is $638. 

For those proceeding to Munich 
under their own arrangements, 
Lufthansa offers a choice of three 
tariffs to suit all pockets. First is the 
fifteen-day roundtrip tourist excur- 
sion rate—the days of your onward 
and return flights are not counted 
—of $503. Regular tourist roundtrip 
fare is $600, with the plane ticket 
good for one year, and the deluxe 
roundtrip rate, with top-notch 
service, comfort and culinary de- 
lights, is $897.50. 

Stupendous, or if you want to be 
German about it, Kolossal, are the 
figures and quantities involved in 


Oktoberfest opens each Sept. 22 with giant, colorfully-costumed parade through city's streets. 


Munich’s genial fortnight. This 
year, no less than 6,000,000 visitors 
are expected—1,000,000 more than 
last year—drinking between them 
something like 4,000,000 steins of 
specially brewed beer. 

But the visitors will not only 
drink—which is probably just as 
well. ‘They will also tackle 2,000,- 
000 Bavarian pork sausages, 200,- 
000 roasting chickens, and, for those 
whose tastes do not run to fowl, 50 
tons of Steckerlfische. These are the 


small fresh-water fish caught in the. 


rivers and lakes of Bavaria, and 
roasted over open charcoal fires. 
The steins from which the beer 
is consumed are favorite souvenirs, 
so much so that two years ago the 
number “disappearing,” reached an 
astonishing total of 30,000! Since 
then, brewers have arranged to sell 
these steins at low prices in their 


beer palaces, thus legalizing the 


souvenir habit. 

Basically, the beer, good as it is, is 
quite inexpensive. Average price per 
large stein—one litre—is about 40 
cents. Yet such is the popularity of 
the stuff, plus the eats and sideshows, 
that the festival is expected to 
show a turnover of $15,000,000. 
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LL across America, new high- 


ways, throughways, superways, 

expressways and turnpikes 
have cut a new pattern of travel 
into the land. Announcements of 
completed projects and blueprinted 
plans take up space in numerous 
publications. And many a traveler, 
naturally enough, finds the scattered 
information of only incidental value 
or difficult to relate to the over-all 
network of modern roads newly lac- 
ing the countryside. 

To give road roamers a complete 
and convenient compendium of de- 
velopments across the United States 
—and even in Hawaii—TRAVEL, in 
cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Travel Organizations, 
presents here a state-by-state report 
based on the response of official in- 
formation centers detailing con- 
structions of the most importance 
to auto travelers. 


ARIZONA 


The paving of an old wagon road, 
Arizona Route 93, has cut off almost 
100 miles from the drive between 
Phoenix and the Las Vegas-Hoover 
Dam area. The 125-mile stretch, 
much of it through Joshua forests, 
is described as “fast, safe and scenic” 
but there is only one point, Wick- 


ieup, where gasoline can be pur- 


chased. 


CALIFORNIA 


The 211 miles of U.S. 40 between 
San Francisco and the Nevada bor- 
der is being converted to a full free- 
way—The lower deck of the new 
Richmond-San Rafael bridge across 
San Francisco Bay is open for traffic 
and both decks will be in use by 


September. . . . Some $10,000,000 is 


being spent to widen Redwood 


Highway (U.S. 101) between the- 


Richardson Bay Bridge and San 
Rafael... . The Redwood Empire 
Assn. reports: “Despite monumen- 
tal road projects under way, tourists 

will not encounter tedious de- 
tours thanks to skill of state high- 
way engineers in blending new 
units with the old” ... The 360 
miles of U.S. 99 between Los Angeles 


and Sacramento has advanced to 
freeway status in rural areas... . 
The Los Angeles area has two new | 


roads leading to the Big Pines- 
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| Wrightwood and Mt. Baldy winter 


Sports areas. One, the 8000-foot- 
high Angeles Crest Highway has 
views of both Catalina Island, 65 
miles to the southwest, and Mt. 
Whitney, almost 200 miles north. 


COLORADO 


The spectacular Million Dollar 
Highway from Durango to Silver- 
ton, always popular for recreational 
travel, has been widened and com- 


} pletely paved. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut,Turnpike, ex, 
tending from Greenwich on the 
New York line to Killingly, R. I., 
will be virtually complete and open 
to the public by year’s end, accord- 


jing to the State Highway Depart- 


ment. One 8-mile section near Yan- 
tic, however, won’t open until next 


July. 


FLORIDA 
The 110-mile Florida Turnpike 
from Ft. Pierce to Miami was 


opened in January but a tremen- 
dous beautification program is still 
underway. It lops more than 114 
hours of driving time from the old 
U.S. | route. ... U.S. 1, toogis being 


spruced up. With 64 miles already 


done, intention is to four-lane it 
completely from the Georgia line to 


| Miami by sometime next year. 


GEORGIA 


A new 33-mile stretch of U.S. 23 
between Jackson and Macon is com- 
plete, and the stretch between Way- 
cross and the Florida line is “pri- 
marily completed.” . .. Only an 
eighth-mile stretch remains incom- 


|| plete in improvement of U.S. 17 


||) from the Florida line to Savannah. 


... Georgia Route 17 is being paved 


|, from Unicoi Gap to the top of Brass- 
town Bald, highest point in Georgia. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago’s eight-lane, divided Con- 
gress Street Expressway from the 
lake to the western city limits is 
now three-quarters open. The last 
two of the eight miles should be 
carrying traffic late this year or early 
next. ... The Calumet Skyway Toll 
Bridge Project, which will bring 
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Indiana Turnpike traffic into the 
city, is scheduled for completion in 
March, 1958. 


INDIANA 


Indiana’s new east-west toll road 
which opened last November is ex- 
pected to bring new visitors from 
the east to its lake resorts and the 
dunes area along Lake Michigan’s 
southern shore. The Indiana proj- 
ect, which takes the eastern turnpike 
network traffic to Chicago’s door- 
step, was carrying more passenger 
cars than expected, but fewer trucks. 


KANSAS 


Opened late last year, the 236- 
mile Kansas Turnpike has a strictly 
enforced minimum speed limit of 
40 mph. Top limit is what’s ‘“‘rea- 
sonable and proper.” If you do over 
80 mph, you may draw a warning. 
It connects Kansas City and U.S. 40 
at the north-east end with U.S. 77 
at the Oklahoma line, leading to- 
ward Oklahoma City and Dallas. 


KENTUCKY 


The 38-mile Kentucky Turnpike 
from Louisville to Elizabethtown, 
which opened last summer, was re- 
portedly having financial troubles, 
but motorists had no complaints. 
For a 60c toll, it cuts driving time 
in half....U.S. 27 in the Hall’s Gap 
section is being relocated from an 
8-mile stretch the Louisville Couw- 
rier-Journal called ‘‘a narrow wind- 
ing: textors + ie... Lhere “are new 
bridges over the Ohio River be- 
tween Union County and Shawnee- 
town, Ill., over the Kentucky River, 
near Shakertown; spanning the Dix, 
below Lancaster; the Cumberland, 
near Barbourville and the Beech 
Fork at Fredericktown. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana’s Lake Pontchartrain 
Causeway, which the state calls the 
world’s longest bridge, was opened 
to traffic last Aug. 30. Early this 
year the 500,000th car crossed it. 
The bridge is‘a 24-mile segment of 
the 3l-mile Greater New Orleans 
Expressway system which is being 
augmented by feeder routes. ... The 
central span of the new Mississippi 
River Toll Bridge is to go up this 


summer and the whole bridge will 
be complete by next March. It will 
connect the Expressway with a new 
West Bank Highway. 


MARYLAND 


In Western Maryland two moun- 
tains are being “almost removed” 
according to Earl Poorbaugh, state 
Director of Information, to make 
way for a new stretch of U.S. 40.... 
A tunnel under Baltimore Harbor 
with a 15-mile system of expressway 
approaches is to open this year. It 
will be the last link in an expressway 
run from Washington to New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bad weather and a steel shortage 
held up the opening of the Bay 
State’s east-west, 123-mile Turnpike, 
scheduled last November, until this 
May. Extending from the New York 
line to Weston, the route can be 
covered in 2 hours and 5 minutes. 
It’s expected to increase resort busi- 
ness in the western part of the state. — 


MICHIGAN 


Some 305 miles of concrete pav- 
ing were built last year and work 
already is well underway on the new 
Interstate System route from Detroit 
to the Soo. ... Michigan’s eyes, how- 
ever, are mostly on the new $100,- 
000,000 Mackinac Bridge scheduled 
to open in November. The largest 
single-span suspension bridge be- 
tween anchorages in the world, it is 
expected to open Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula to a flood of motorist- 
vacationists. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Some 107 more miles of Natchez 
Trace Parkway are under contract 
and in various stages of completion, 
in addition to the 125 miles al- - 
ready paved. The Parkway eventual- 
ly will extend 450 miles from Nat- 
chez to Nashville, Tenn. 


MISSOURI 


Long proud of its scenic roads, 
Missouri now boasts that its net- 
work is dustless-surfaced. Only ex- 
ceptions are roads with an average 
annual daily traffic count of less 
than 100 vehicles. 
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MONTANA 


A new highway along the north 
shore of Flathead Lake now makes 
possible a complete circle drive of 
the mountain lake, just south of 
Glacier National Park. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Two new turnpikes are scheduled 
for completion by Labor Day. ‘The 
Spaulding Turnpike now extending 
from the coast to Dover, will extend 
on to Rochester. ‘The Everett Turn- 
pike will speed trafic from the 
Massachusetts line to Concord, the 
state capital. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Garden State Parkway, just 
back of the Atlantic Coast, has been 
widened from two to three lanes in 
each direction from the Raritan 
River to Keyport. ... On July 15, 
the New Jersey toll road was con- 
nected with the New York Thru- 
way, by-passing New York City... . 
A new Walt Whitman Bridge across 
the Delaware River opened in May 
to give Philadelphia quicker access 
to south New Jersey resorts. 


NEW YORK 


The last gap of the New York 
State Thruway, a 70-mile stretch 
‘from Buffalo to the Pennsylvania 
line, is scheduled to open by the end 
of the year, allowing motorists to 
drive from New York city to the 
state’s western border without see- 
ing a stop light. ... Another section 
of the Thruway was opened in July 
to link it with New Jersey’s Garden 
State Parkway. . . . Catskill-bound 
trafic benefits from reconstruction 
of Route 17 and the new bridge over 
the Hudson connecting Kingston 
and Rhinecliff. . .. Another section 
of the Taconic Parkway, major ex- 
pressway on the east side of the Hud- 
son, will take the road as far north 
as Hudson this summer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


A new. William B. Umstead 
bridge spans Croatan Sound for the 
first time and connects Roanoke Is- 
land with Mann’s Harbor on the 
mainland—Ocracoke, southernmost 
of 3 islands which form the Cape 
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Hatteras National Seashore Recrea- 
tion Area, has 11 miles of new paved 
road. The Navy loaned 15,000 steel 
landing mats to stabilize a 3-mile 
section over shifting, wind-blown 
sands... . By-passes have been com- 
pleted at Goldsboro and Kinston on 
U. S. 70... . More direct access to 
Opsail Island resorts are provided 
by an extension of N. C. Route 50. 


OHIO 


The Department of Highways 
pushed construction of 69 miles of 
expressways in Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Akron, Toledo and Dayton.... 
With revenues falling below esti- 
mates, the Ohio Turnpike Commis- 
sion increased passenger car rates by 
16% but cut truck rates in an effort 


to lure more of them from parallel 


free roads. 


OKLAHOMA 


The new Will Rogers Turnpike, 
Oklahoma’s second, runs from the 
Missouri border, near Joplin, to 
Tulsa, where it links with the Tur- 


ner Turnpike shooting on down to~ 


Oklahoma City. One of four inter- 
changes is at Claremore, where Will 
Rogers’ home and memorial stand. 
Other interchanges lead to Okla- 
homa’s big lake country. 


OREGON 


The Baldock Freeway, a divided, 
four-lane highway, now speeds traf- 
fic between Portland and Salem but 
preserves much of the natural beau- 
ty of the old route. . . . In central 
Oregon there’s a new paved road 
from Bend to Elk Lake. Part of the 
Century Drive, it was formerly just 
dirt and gravel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A turnpike extension from Phila- 
delphia to the Pocono Mountains 
opened up that resort area to non- 
stop trafic from points along the 
340-mile parent turnpike. ... Route 
U.S. 111, heading south from York 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch country, 
has undergone major improvement 

. by-passes have relieved conges- 
tion in Allentown and Pittsburgh, 
according to the state Department 
of Commerce. 


ee 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Work is well along on the new 
interstate highway crossing the state _ 


from east to west. New construction 
will not interfere with travel on the 
present U.S. Route 16, according to 
the Highway Commission. 


TEXAS 


First 27 miles of the 30-mile Dal- | 


las-Ft. Worth Toll Road was to be 
open by mid-summer, with the re-_ 
maining three miles in Dallas to be 
complete six weeks later. 


UTAH 
Utah’s stretch of U.S. Route 40 is 


getting the same face-lifting treat-_ 


ment as in other states. Last leg of a 
number of improvements has been 


the stretch from Mountain Dell in — 
Parley’s Canyon to Salt Lake city. | 


. It’s easier now to get to Mexican 
Hat. A new bridge over the San 
Juan River is part of improvement 


of 41 miles of Highway U-47 in San | 


Juan County. 


VIRGINIA 
The 


| 
| 


4 


’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


scenic Colonial National — 


Parkway linking Jamestown, Wil- | 


liamsburg and Yorktown 
opened in time for this year’s James- 


was | 


town Festival commemorating the 
350th anniversary of the founding | 
of the first English colony in the — 


New World. . 


. The Hampton | 


Roads tunnel under a section of — 
Chesapeake Bay at Norfolk is due — 


for completion November 1. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The so-called “road to nowhere,” 
the 88-mile Turnpike south from 


Charleston was earning less than the — 


break-even point, but drivers who 
tried it reported the lack of traffic 
made driving all the more pleasant. 


HAWAII 


Where King Kamehameha the 
Great once droye a rival army over a 
1200-foot precipice, a new $14.5 mil- 
lion Nuuanu Pali Highway today 
connects Honolulu with its Wind- 
ward Oahu suburbs. In 1836 the is- 
land’s most scenic route was a 
footpath. @ 
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books on how to succeed 


| wick) Coffman, has written such a a 
book: 1,001 Lost, Buried or Sunken 
|| Treasures (New York: Thomas 
\Nelson & Sons, 227 pages, illus.) . 
|) He is said to possess a card file, ac- 
y jcumulated during two decades, of 
‘kmore than 38,000 verifiable hidden 
/treasures, all well worth a man’s 
‘while to uncover. 
His boil-down to 1,001 in his 
|book, he indicates, represents the 
imore accessible ones. 
There have been other interest- 
ling volumes to pinpoint hidden 
ealth, for instance, the very color- 
ul Treasure-Trove, Pirates’ Gold, 
lwritten a half-dozen years ago by 
rdon Cooper, President of the 
lobetrotters’ Club. That one dealt 
ith the worldwide situation. To 
the best of our knowledge, no pre- 
fwious work on the same theme has 
fs thoroughgoing, that is, concern- 
ing the area you may prefer~for 
igging or diving. In one of his 
chapters, he even goes so far afield 
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| HAT MORE natural than that 
the ever-swelling flood of 
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travel book selection 


Treasure Hunters to Buried, Sunken Bullion 


as to discuss thrilling discoveries to 
be made in stamp-collecting and 
buying antiques. However, the bulk 
of his writing has to do very en- 
gagingly with the uncovering of ac- 
tual minted money by grubbing in 
abandoned mine shafts and battling 
sharks in tropical waters. 

We have called him a specialist 
with excellent reasons. He is the 
organizer and head of two corpora- 
tions that supply treasure-hunting 
equipment, situated respectively at 
West Palm Beach, Florida, and 
Mackinaw City, Michigan, thus 
covering the two outstanding bur- 
ied-treasure regions of the New 
World, namely the Caribbean and 
the Great Lakes. He spends periods 


TREASURE MAP ATLAS 


A COMPANION volume to this 
month’s book selection is 
the Atlas of Treasure Maps, 
a giant publication measuring 
twelve inches wide and almost 


eighteen inches high. It is packed 
with maps showing the locations 
of some 3,000 sunken or buried 
treasures in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the British Isles. It is 
available at a special price of 
only $8.50 to TRAVELERS. 


of six months alternately in each of 
these centers, and obviously has 
plenty of opportunity to know what 
goes on there in the way of fortune- 
hunting. 

In the circumstances, you wonder 
why Mr. Coffman does not hoard 
his secrets for his own exclusive 
use. Remember Omar Khayyam’s “I 
wonder what the vintner buys that’s 
half so precious as the stuff he sells.” 
But this purveyor turns his back on 
virtually every opportunity he ex- 
tols for others, offering the excuse 
that the mere inclination to find 
buried treasure is insufficient. You 
must have plenty of money with 
which to finance an expedition and 
to hire the additional hands that are 


required. He has a point. We know 
that, while a visit to the moon prob- 
ably would be highly profitable, the 
expense is prohibitive for any indi- 
vidual, as it is for most governments. 
Apart from all this, there surely 
is an especial kind of pleasure to be 
derived from knowing that your 
favorite vacation spot is drenched 
in pirate romance, even if the pre- 
vailing mood does not impel you to 
don an aqualung and descend to 
the depths, or seize a spade and 
make for the hills. Mr. Coffman’s 
book consequently is thrilling read- 
ing for the occupant of the vacation 
hammock or the steamer chair, re- 
plete with who-dun-it situations, 
and overflowing with doubloons, 
diamonds and diabolical schemes. 
In short, we heartily recommend 
the purchase of 1001 Lost, Buried 
or Sunken Treasures as the prelude 
to a highly unusual reading experi- 
ence. The offering is well written, 
greatly diversified, widely inform- 

ing and definitely fascinating. 
—A. E. K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To. purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


. National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


OO Please send me 1,001 Lost, Buried 
Or Sunken Treasures at the special 
membership price of $4.50. 


L] Send Atlas of Treasure Maps at 
$8.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


(log 
(lays 
can 


be 
fun 


~ BY PHILIP DORF 


TS BECOMING fashionable for 
families to take their dogs with 
them on vacations. To cater to 
this growing demand of vacationers, 
an increasing number of resorts, 
motels and hotels are accepting 
well-behaved dogs, according to the 
Sergeant's Dog Car Center of Rich- 
mond, Va. Airlines, railroads and 
steamship companies are also mak- 
ing it more convenient to travel 
with a pet. For the family that plans 
to take the dog along, it’s best to 
check in advance, however, with 
_the scheduled stopping places to 
make sure he'll be welcome. 
By road, rail or air, arrangements 
can be made either to take the dog 
along with the family or to have 
him meet the others at the destina- 
tion. But no blanket rules can be 
laid down that will cover all modes 
of travel, each line, or even the types 
of accommodations. It’s also best to 
check beforehand with the carriers 
or the express agent in each case, 
the Sergeant's experts advise. 
Most dogs take to air travel like 
birds. Depending upon the airline 
and the type of plane, a dog can 
accompany his master on the same 
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¢ 
passenger Hee The dog goes as 
excess baggage, which has priority 
over air freight shipments. Deter- 
mining factors in an airline’s deci- 
sion about whether the dog can be 
carried are the characteristics of the 
planes, such as the heating and 
pressurizing systems. These also 
have to be taken into account on 
any trip that involves a change of 
planes. 

In’ any case, the dog must be 
crated. Either the owner or the air- 
line provides the crate. Some air- 
lines rent crates at a nominal fee. 
One all-cargo airline values its ani- 
mal travel business so highly that 
it has a full-time zoological con- 
sultant. It also distributes to veter- 
inarians for display in their offices 
posters saying “pampered pooches 
travel better by air.” The line re- 
ports it has regular canine custom- 
ers, too. One Great Dane flies to 
Florida every winter to spend th 
cold months with his master at a 
Gold Coast hotel. 

For the person who can’t bear 
to be separated from his pet for even 
a few hours, train travel may be the 
solution. Any well-behaved dog is 
permitted in private-room accom: 
modations of The Pullman Com) 
pany anywhere in the U. S. Except 
for Seeing Eye dogs, animals are 
not permitted in other parts of the 
car, in dining cars or public space 
When passing through corridors ta 
reach the room, the dog should be 
on a leash and, if necessary, have 
a muzzle, or the dog should be car 
ried in a container. 

If the owner does not have pri 
vate Pullman space, the dog usually 
must ride in the baggage car. A\ 
least one railroad permits dogs tc 
travel in coach cars if they are well 
behaved and there are no objection. 
from the other passengers. | 

Of course, when the dog accom: 
panies the family in an automobil 
the rules are less complicated. Bu 
it’s surprising how many dog own 
ers ignore common-sense element 
of good dog care. A dog can be madil 
comfortablevin very little space in 
the car, and though it may look ver} 
stylish to have the pup’s head stick 
ing out of an auto window, it’ 
definitely unhealthy for him. Th 
wind and dust can hurt his eyes ana 
ears. The best plan is to make a bee 
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hotels, motels welcome dogs but beforehand check may prevent disappointment. 


Fascination of new places will keep pup happy even if local laws insist on use of leashes. 
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for him on the floor in the back of 
the car and to be sure that he is 
trained to stay there. 

Because dogs suffer greatly from 
extreme heat, it may be necessary 
to wrap him in a damp towel at 
times—particularly when crossing a 
desert area. 

A good basie“‘trip trousseau” for 
the dog can fit into a small box. In- 
clude food and water dishes, collar, 
leash, brush, comb, a _ waterless 
groom-cleaner, and a scratch pow- 
der for fleas, lice and ticks. Don’t 
forget to include a few favorite toys. 
Whether you include any packaged 
food will depend upon your pet's 
eating habits and where you are 
going. But there definitely should 
be a thermos bottle or jug full of 
water in the car. It can serve for the 
family, too. 

If your dog hasn’t done much 
traveling, it would be a good idea 
to get him used to riding in the car 
beforehand if possible. Try him out 
on a longer trip than he is accus- 
tomed to. 

One suggestion that has been 
found practicable is to attach to the 
dog collar the name and address of 
a friend to contact if the dog is 
found. The license will do no good 
if you are not home. 

Remember that a car standing in 
the sun can become unbearably hot 
inside. If your dog must be left in 
the car, make sure it is parked so 
that it will remain out of the sun 
all the time you are away from it. 
Leave the windows open enough 
for as much air as possible without 
letting the dog out or a stranger in. 

In most states, dogs are required 
to have either a certificate of health 
or a certificate showing they have 
been vaccinated against rabies—or 
both—issued by a veterinarian. The 
regulations and the strictness with 
which they are enforced vary from 
state to state. If the trip is to cross 
many state lines, it’s best to get both 
certificates and be prepared. 

Nine states permit dogs to enter 
without certificates of any kind. 
They are California, Delaware, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 

When going into Canada, the dog 
owner must present a health cer- 
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When shipping pooch by train, 
make sure food, drinking bowl, 
handling instructions are attached. 


Most airlines will rent lightweight 
crates for flying canines but don't 
permit them in passenger section. 


THCHET BOLDERS 
CHECK “18 
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dogs days 


tificate with a veterinarian’s signed 
statement that the dog has been 
immunized against rabies within 
the previous six months. For Mex- 
ico, the certificate must be visaed by 
a consul of that country. If the dog 
remains south of the border more 
than 30 days, the owner must pre- 
sent to the United States authorities 
on the return trip a certificate from 
a veterinarian stating that the dog 
has been immunized against rabies 
within the past six months. 

In Mexico, as in the U.S., there 
are no general rules about whether 
a dog will be accepted at hotels or 
motels. In Canada, although dogs 
are accepted almost everywhere, 
they are prohibited from traveling 
in a compartment with a person 
aboard a train. On a train trip to 
Canada, the dog would have to be 
transferred from private room space 
to the baggage car before crossing 
the border. 

On buses in the United States, 
only Seeing Eye dogs accompanying 
blind persons are permitted aboard. 
That’s an Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling. 

Cruise ships don’t usually make 
provisions for pets. There is no 
great demand for such a service be- 
cause the trips are too short and 
there are too many countries with 
varying regulations to make it 
worth bothering with  arrange- 
ments. 

But some of the transatlantic 
ocean liners make a dog’s life a de- 
light aboard. The United States, tor 
instance, offers air-conditioned 
kennels with non-skid floors and a 
promenade. For city-bred American 
dogs, a big attraction is portable fire 
hydrants. The kennel section is 
even more democratic than the hu- 
man accommodations: no class dis- 
tinctions. No matter whether pure- 
bred or mixed breed, canine accom- 
modations are equal. All of them 
are entitled to roast beef whether 
their owners travel first class or 
tourist. But if roast beef is not on 
the dog’s diet, special orders are 
filled. 

Once the United States printed 
a complete Pets’ Menu, but this was 
discontinued after several run-ins 
with pet owners. One woman com- 


plained that the Cats’ Menu did ve 
include caviar. An international in- 
cident was threatened by a foreign 
diplomat who objected to beef liver 
on the menu. His dog only liked 
calves’ liver. 

If a dog gets seasick, the Untted 
States even has a_ veterinarian 
aboard. And, of course, what sea- 
going animal doctor would be 
caught without animal seasick pills? 

Mest foreign countries require 
a certificate of health issued by a 
veterinarian. But England, for in- 
stance, requires any incoming 
canine traveler to spend six months 
in quarantine. 

The Sergeant’s Dog Car Center, 
which has been making investiga- 
tions of what is being done for 
traveling pets, reports that the sit- 
uation keeps changing. It advises 
that for foreign travel, the nearest 
consulate of the destination country 
be checked as well as the transpor- 
tation company. | 

In the long run, the advantages 
of having your pet with you far out- 
weigh any little effort required to; 
check regulation for domestic or 
foreign travel, the Sergeant’s ex: 
perts say. | 

But above all else, they advise; 
be sure your dog is well-behaved 
wherever he goes. Keep him from 
being a nuisance to other persons 
or property. If he should cause any 
damage, be prepared to pay for it! 
The trip will be fun knowing that 
your dog is sharing it with you: 
Don’t spoil it for the family that 
follows you. 

General advice offered on travel| 
ing with a dog can also be applied 
to short trips—overnight or a week< 
end. To some families, a long vaca: 
tion away from home means getting! 
away from the usual routines—in 
cluding the care of the dog. Part o) 
their plans for any vacation is tc 
arrange for leaving the dog behind 

People who feel like this some 
times tend to limit the number 0} 
short vacations or weekend trip 
they take because it’s too much trou 
ble to arrange for boarding the dog 
while they are away. For such pen 
sons it would be worthwhile ol 
ing consideration to a weekend with 
the dog along. They may find it 
much more . enjoyable experienct 
than they anticipated. @ 
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PARADISE | 


we Kor a small sum, 


you can enjoy one of the — 
finest’ year-round vaca- 
‘tion areas in the world, — 


here gentle surf purls | 


in on miles of white and — 
lbreeze-cooled beaches, — 


IN COLOR 
AMERICA’S GREAT 
TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


SCREEN 


3 
NEW 
FILMS 


© SPECTACULAR NEW YORK 
© A CALIFORNIA TOUR 
@ AMERICA’S CAPITAL 


Own and show a panorama of the thrill- 
ing spots that make New York famous 
..- sightseeing souvenirs from Hollywood 
and Vine to San Francisco . . . and a 
fascinating tour of Washington, D. C. in 
Cherry Blossom time! 


8mm projector owners can have the 
added enjoyment of purchasing these 
brand new travelogs in 838MM COLOR... 


at low, low prices too! 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


3 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
SPECIFY TITLE AND EDITION 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 
8mm 
Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 

BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 

8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline 

Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
16mm Sound De Luxe $22.95 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY. 17 


$2.95 
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and the fish are so anxious to please 
you that they fairly jump right into 
your arms. You can savor the pic- 
turesque atmosphere of a region 
with as much charm and beauty as 
the fabled French or Italian 
rivieras, and at night watch the ris- 
ing moon transform the sea into a 
sheet of hammered silver. This 
arcadia exists on Alabama’s pal- 
metto coast and on nearby Dauphin 
Island. 

Barely 30 miles down the Ray 
from historic Mobile, Dauphin Is- 
land until quite recently was all 
but unknown to any except peli- 
cans, a few fishermen who lived on 
the island, and sportsmen who came 
out annually for the famous 
Dauphin Island Deep-Sea Fishing 
Rodeo. What these visitors saw was 
a semi-tropical paradise, planted in 
thick piny woods, ancient moss- 
draped oaks and palmettos, and 
spread with a carpet of wildflowers. 
Fronting the Gulf lay a great sand 
dune, rising to a height of nearly 
50 feet, while to the north, in 
Dauphin Bay, yachtsmen found an 


‘ excellent small-boat harbor. 


But Cedar Point and the Ala- 
bama mainland lay four miles away. 
Until this watery barrier could be 
bridged, isolated Dauphin Island 
and its treasures of swimming, sun- 
bathing, sailing and fishing seemed 
likely to remain as remote from the 
general public as ever. The solu- 
tion was an overseas highway sim1- 
lar to that linking Florida’s main- 
land with Key West. 

Today, less than an hour’s drive 
from Mobile, Dauphin Island is 
rapidly developing into the finest 
new resort in the nation. 

When my wife and I visited the 
island recently we found beautiful 
year-round residences going up on 
every hand. We found a yacht basin 
and a marina that can qualify as 
the pride of the whole Gulf Coast. 
We found a championship golf 
course in the first phases of con- 
struction. We found two new 
casinos that are as splendid and as 
ultra-modern as anything we had 
ever seen in the States or abroad. 
We found a pattern of controlled 
development which has actually 
enhanced, rather than destroyed, 
the original charm of this southern, 
Gulf Coast Eden. 


IPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


_ Women’s Travel Authority 


Hints for High Road Ramblers 


. 


he vacation you spend motor- 

ing in the mountains will be 

better if you remember these 
tips from experts on mountain driv- 
ing. 

Before you go, make sure the car 
is in top-notch condition. Have the 
headlights adjusted for focus, the 
brakes and fan belt checked. A lone- 
ly mountain road is no place for 
mechanical failure. 


On the road, have a full radiator, 


water in the battery. Remember 
that your car works extra hard 
“lifting” itself uphill; overheating 
can be a problem. 


Watch your gasoline. Shell Oil | 


Company automotive specialists say 
that on a very steep grade you may 
get as little as three or four miles 
to the gallon! And chances are you 
won't find a service station nearby. 
So start out with a full tank or 
carry an extra five-gallon can. 


Always keep well over to your 
side of the road. When rounding 
blind curves, hug the right side, and 
blow your horn. Never coast when 
going downhill. You can reach a 
dangerous speed before you know 
it. On steep grades, shift into sec- 
ond gear. If you have automatic 
transmission, check your driver’s 
manual on how to handle downhill 
driving. 

If you’re 6n a narrow mountain | 
road and meet a car coming the | 
other way, remember that the car | 
going uphill is working harder and | 
should be given the right of way. @— 
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— Your introduction to Dauphin 


Island begins when you pay the 
$1.00, two-way toll at the mainland 
end of the Dauphin Island bridge. 

In the warm, bottle-blue-and- 
green waters on either side of the 
bridge, Creoles fish for oysters, pick- 
ing them from the beds with long- 
handled tongs. If you are lucky you 
may see a dlphin jump, slapping 
the water with his tail. Ungainly 
pelicans in pseudo-military forma- 
tion float over, while herons stand 
stiff-legged on the numerous sand- 
bars. Not the least famous of the 
sights on this bridge;are*the Mobile 


< oF = 2 
housewives who come heré to re# 


stock their family freezers. The fish 
seem to cooperate, flany of them 
seeming to meet hooks in mid-air. 

Not a few sports enthusiasts con- 
these waters between Cedar 
Point and Dauphin Island the best 
) year-round fishing grounds in the 
United States. Among the fish you 
can take here are tarpon, bonita, 
sailfish, king mackerel, Spanish 
mackerel, cavalla, ling, redfish and 
many others. The only limit to what 
you can catch is your own natural 
fortitude, the size of your refrigera- 
tor, and your luck. 

While you can enjoy the pleas- 
ures of Dauphin Island ona very 


), modest budget, as we did, the is- 


y 


land itself is being developed into 
a resort which someday will be com- 


| parable to the finest on the Florida 
‘or California coasts. 


How popular the island is for 
| residential use can be judged from 
the fact that, not long ago, an of- 


Wrevin of 2,000 building lots on the 


iWisland was sold out within two days. 


i Ever since the Spaniard Alvarez de 


! 


{Pineda sailed over the horizon to 


| discover the island in 1519, people 


rave been falling in love with this 


( 
t 


| 


[ 


twedge-shaped chunk of real estate. 
| In the wake of the Spaniards, 

rench governors Iberville, Cadil- 
I ac and Beinville set up an almost 
regal court on the island. For years, 
[Dauphin Island was the seat of goy- 
ernment for the spreading Louisi- 
ana Territory, and European port- 
Ipf-entry for two-thirds of the Ameri- 
ban continent. It was in Dauphin 
Bay that the frigate Pelican dropped 


i hnchor in 1704 with a cargo of 23 


i 


t 


iggling, blushing maidens. These 
| rench-Canadian lasses, chosen by 
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the Bishop of Quebec as future 
wives of the colonists, are famous in 
Gulf Coast history as the cassette 
girls, from the boxes in which they 
carried their few belongings. 

The site of the Frenchmen’s 
palisaded fort on the island is to- 
day marked by Cadillac Square, and 
the oldest traces of occupation are 
at Indian Mound Park. Silhouetted 
against the sparkling waters of 
Dauphin Bay beyond, some of these 
giant mounds of oyster shells reach 
a height of nearly 50 feet. No one 
knows who constructed these curi- 
ous monuments, but when the first 
white men found them, their blood 
ran cold to see the hundreds of 
whitened human skulls and bones 
in the vicinity. The grisly relics have 


~ “a ; dream . . 


Rise up—your first day in Colorado! It’s no 
. you’re vacationing high in a color wonderland. 


long since vanished, but the mystery 
remains. 

The biggest public reservation 
on Dauphin is 267-acre Fort Gaines 
Park on the eastern end of the is- 
land. Here the championship, 
eighteen-hole Gulf Side Course has 
been laid out for public enjoyment 
by one of the most noted course 
designers in the country. A snack 
shop in the area puts up box 
lunches for less than a dollar, or you 
can dine at stylish Fort Gaines Club, 
overlooking — pine-and-palmetto- 
shaded greens near Oleander Lake. 
Lunch at the Club restaurant starts 
at $1.00, dinner at $1.25. Cocktails 
and other beverages are served. 

Old Fort Gaines, first erected in 
1821, has recently been restored and 


‘ENJOY AUTUMN 
Ba AT ITS 
GLORIOUS BEST. 


THIS FALL 


Live the flush of an autumn dawn usliering in a sky of clearest blue. 


paved highways... 


Fishing through Oct. 31 
Seasons on Deer, Elk, Bear 


Colorado offers a wide choice 
of places to stay 


GET THIS FREE 
LITERATURE PACKET 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


COLORADO CLIMATE—The Magic Ingredient 


Sunlight touches each majestic snow-crest, steals down over 
pockets of purple on spruce-mantled slopes. A valley’s lovely lake 
turns to emerald-green, mirroring the restless splendor of the Rockies 

robed in golden aspen. Be off to flashing streams teeming with trout... 
hike forest trails to scenic adventure! Take to the wide, 

to rodeos, fiestas, ghost towns. Bring your color film! 

Wherever you are at enchanting sunset, a Colorado host welcomes you. 


COLORADO DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
560 State Capitol, Denver 2, Colorado 
PLEASE SEND: 
0 54-page full-color Vacation Guide 
0 List of Statewide Events for Fall 
© Full-color State Highway Map Folder 
1 Hotel, Resort, Motel, Dude Ranch Information 


Name. 
Address. 


City _.. Zone_.. State. 
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paradise 


may be visited for 25 cents. It played 
an important role in the Battle of 
Mobile Bay in 1864, and was among 
the last Confederate bastions to 
strike its flag. Because of its excel- 
jent position on the Gulf, the Fort 
was once suggested as the site of 
the U.S. Naval Academy, displac- 
_ ing Annapolis. 

At Pelican Point, hundreds of 
craft and thousands of anglers 
gather each year in hopes of striking 
an underwater bonanza in the cele- 
brated Dauphin Island Deep Sea 
Fishing Rodeo. Depending on the 
weather, the Rodeo is held on a 
weekend in July or August. Ten 
thousand dollars in prizes are of- 
fered for the best and biggest in 
certain categories, and the entry fee 
is $10.00. 

For most vacationists, the prin- 
cipal asset of Dauphin Island is 
about seven miles of incomparable 
blinding-white sand, reaching back 


from the Gulf to the giant dunes 
for a depth of up to a quarter mile. 

Though this beach, sloping grad- 
ually through the crystalline water, 
is easily one of the finest in the 
world, if you swim here from Oc- 
tober to May you will automatically 
be marked down as a Northerner. 

Accustomed to the summer clime 
of Mobile Bay, many local people 
find the Gulf a little too cool in 
those months, though anyone who 
knows summer dipping on the 
Great Lakes, not to mention the 
Eastern Seaboard, finds the Gulf 
ideal in all seasons. To suit all 
tastes, this semi-tropical aquatic 
paradise will offer a number of 
heated swimming pools! 

When my wife and I were on the 
island, the Sand Dunes Casino and 
the Isle Dauphine Club were in the 
last stages of construction, and 
scheduled for early completion. 
We thought these glass and concrete 
pleasure palaces were among the 
finest. we had ever seen. The Isle 
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LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors' items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also, India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent Interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Westminster 
Abbey, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalog "P" 15c (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, FATIMA, LISIEUX, ITALIAN 
SHRINES, Interiors or Roman Basilicas, 
Holy Land, Jerusalem, Nativity Grotto, 
Holy Sepulchre, Canonization Pope Pius 
X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peters. Exte- 
riors; Splendid Interiors. Descriptive 64- 
page, illustrated, combined catalog "PR" 
25c (Deductible from first order). J. 
Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau 
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KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports," details. MELLINGER, G839, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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AMERICAN TEACHER, 33 years old, 
male, four years European residence, 
speaking French and German; intimate 
knowledge of western Europe; returns to 
Paris in October. Available, permanent 
or temporary position in Tourism—or 
what have you? William Lee, Box 4098 
Mott Park Station, Flint, Michigan. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from 
Paris night life to the Kremlin. Send for 
free 4-color catalog of thousands of 35 
mm slides, including title and map slides. 
(See our ad on page 9.) Ernest T. Wolfe, 
ea Westwood Blivd., Los Angeles 24, 
alif. 


BULLFIGHT MOVIES. Action-packed. 
Color or black and white. 8mm—50 ft. 
reels, 16mm—100 ft. reels. Descriptive 
literature. Write A. Ruotolo, Box 1305, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


ARIZONA TRAILER GUIDE for travelers 
with mobile homes! Plan your finest win- 
ter season now. Send 50c for 72-page 
Arizona Trailer Guide, 4110-C E. Van 
Buren, Phoenix, Arizona. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
"TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others will 
read it. If you have an item, or service to 
sell, try the resultful "MARKET PLACE". 
ae oe 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 
LOIN Ys 


Dauphine Club is for property own- 
ers on Dauphin Island. All who buy 
a lot on Dauphin get a paid-up, ten- 
year membership. When we last 
heard, lots in this pine and _pal- 
metto arcadia cost somewhat less 
than $3,000. 

When completed, we were told, 
the Isle Dauphine Club will have 
a first-class bar and restaurant, air- 
conditioned ballroom, luxurious 
lounges, game rooms, sun decks and 
a heated swimming pool. 

The Sand Dunes Gasino has com- 
parable facilities and is open to the 


- public. Nearby, a free 300-foot fish- 


ing pier reaches out into the Gulf, 
with a shop which handles bait, 
tackle and _ refreshments. Public 
bath houses, snack and gift shops, 
and amusement parks for children, 
are located here. 

In case you are a. shutter-bug, 
walk down to the more remote end 
of the beach and try your luck at 
snapping some of the numerous 
birdlife. One resident, whose hobby 
is wildlife photography, told us that 
Dauphin Island is a flyway for 
geese, ducks, egrets, marsh hens, 
herons, wild turkeys and many oth-} 
er birds. In-season hunting here and| 
elsewhere along the Bay is excellent. 

Before you pack up and start for! 
Alabama, you had better write the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce 
about your accommodations. Dau- 
phin Island is being developed by 
a public, non-profit corporation, 
with revenue from bridge tolls andi 
property lots being devoted t 
necessary building and services oni 
the island. 

The two latest motels will be a 
oyster’s throw from the beach an 
new golf course. Responsible off. 
cials told us these would have res 
taurants, pools, bars, lounges an 
all facilities for resort vacationing. 
With private bath, TV and air-con: 
ditioning, in-season charge will be 
$8.00-12.00, housekeeping apart 
ments will rent between $12.00) 
15.00, 3-room apartments at $18.00) 

One of the wonderful feature: 
about this néw Alabama riviera i: 
its unique combination of unspoile¢ 
natural attractions with inexpensive 
accommodations and_ recreation 
plus the delights of metropolitat 
Mobile—all in one big palmetta 
crowned package. @ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


i ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucien S. Kirkland. 
| Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sydney Clark. 


ENMARK recently instituted a com- 
pulsory savings law requiring all 
its citizens to purchase government 

bonds redeemable after three years or 
more at a five percent interest. Americans 


‘are free to debate the merits of such a 


law, but the Danish move does spotlight 
the value of an accumulating fund for 
future use as the individual sees fit. 
U.S. government bonds have long been 
a stable and popular means of saving 
money, voluntarily of course. And they 
warrant serious consideration by travel- 
minded persons as an easy way to build 
up a handsome amount for future trips. 
There is much ‘to be said in favor of 
frequent short jaunts and weekend out 
ings, both from a sightseeing point of 
view and for the general relaxation or 
rest most of us need. Many people, how- 
ever, may prefer to limit their roamings 
temporarily for a greater goal in the 
future—a dream trip, a distant journey 
with an easy-going itinerary or perhaps a 
trip around the globe. Such possibilities 
can become realities through regular 


CLUB OBJECTIVES 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


savings with U.S. government bonds, and 
your bank can, of course, automatically 
purchase one or more for you each month 
from your account. 

Interest builds over the ensuing years 
and you can convert your holdings into 
cash at any point. Meanwhile, the U.S. 
government has use of your money for 
its many needs, and the bond purchases 


are an aid against further inflation. - 


Naturally, your family needs and future 
security take precedence in any budget 
planning. But the establishment of a 


long-range travel fund is a notable en- 


deavor, and your delight in watching 
it grow will multiply tenfold when 
you take that trip of a lifetime! 


Ae 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 


ne! 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to 
join the National Travel Club: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STAT En 


Name of _ 
Nominating Member: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Membership No. 
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Beginner's bugaboo of double-exposure can become expert's technique. 


SUCCESSFUL photographer has been defined as one 

who has made all the mistakes—with pictures to 

prove it. One mistake familiar to all is the double- 
exposure. However, Girl at Sea, shown here, is not a 
mistake, but a deliberate, carefully-calculated double- 
exposure. 

It’s a visualization of poetic words: Sea-green eyes 
she had, and green also were the waves that were her 
bier. 

Poetry is tenuous stuf_—how would you put these 
words into pictures? Start with the girl. She is one 
thing. The sea is another. Alone, separately, each is 
nothing that has not been done before. Together, there 
is a wedding of words and pictures. 

The simplest way to combine two scenes is by dou- 
ble-printing. 

1. ‘Take two negatives, and print them as a sand- 
wich between the glass plates of a negative-holder in 
your enlarger. Or you can expose one negative at a 
time on one sheet of paper, This involves some prob- 
lems in exposure, and sometimes requires masking. 

2. Make a black-and-white print of each negative, 
eight by ten inches or larger. Then, with the camera, 
copy the prints on one negative. Make a double-ex- 
posure in the camera. 
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BY WILL LANE 


3. Color. Two color shots may be sandwiched emul- 
sion-to-emulsion in a glass slide mount. 

The above methods of combining two pictures after 
they are shot entail certain problems which will be 
discussed later. I prefer, whenever possible, to do the 
combination with the original scenes. Film the girl 
and then, on the same negative, shoot the water scene, 


giving each shot about one-half of the normal ex- | 


posure. This can be done with either black-and-white 
or color. It makes no difference which half of the 
double exposure is shot first or second. 

A good idea is to shoot a complete roll of film of 
one scene, the waves, for example. Then rewind the 
film, and starting again from exposure number one, 
shoot the girl in various poses. This enables you to 
vary the exposures (making a note of each) and also 
to vary the composition. A roll of film, run through 
your camera twice in this way, may yield some really 
magnificent prize-winning pictures. This method also 
takes care of the problem: with some cameras which do 
not otherwise permit double-exposures to be taken. 

Re-winding is a simple matter with 35mm cameras 
which re-wind into the original casette. I make a 
scratch mark on the film margin at the point where 
it engages the camera sprocket wheel. This mark is 
used as the start when re-loading to run the film 
through for the second exposure. 

Black-and-white film requires a dark room or closet 
where the film can be wound back on its spool. It must 
be done in total darkness. 

The fundamentals of double-exposure are simple 
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enough, but success requires planning. The dividing 
line between the accidental and the deliberate is a 
thin one, but it is seldom possible to fob off an acci- 
dental mistake as a deliberately-contrived composition. 
Watch the highlights. In the photo at left, the sun- 
streaked water plays a pattern of third-dimension lights 
over the girls face and body. Yet the highlights do not 
clash with essential features such as her eyes, which 
could ruin the effect. In arranging one scene over an- 
other, always watch out for clashing highlights. 
The best scenes, or most workable, have dark shadow 
areas in one scene to match lighter areas in the other. 
For example, a night street scene, with a string of 
lights surrounded by-darkness can easily be printed 
with a portrait scene appearing out of the darkness. 
Avoid completely jHuminated scenes. The best dou- 
_ ble-prints are made when there is a pattern of light 
j.and dark to work with. To visualize how any two 
' shots will combine together, it is easy to make a sketch 
_ showing where the important details will appear. A 
_ distant boat in a water scene might look fine if placed 
in a corner of a composition, but quite ridiculous on a 
girl’s nose. 

When time allows, I like to make planning sketches 
photographically, printing a number of scenes and then 
tracing them on tissue. You do not have to be an art- 
ist to trace outlines. If you have a reflex camera, a 
| piece of tracing paper can be placed on the viewing 
}} screen. With the camera ona tripod, the composition 
| is precisely planned. When you move the camera to take 
| the second shot, you have the tracing of the first shot 
}| right in front of you for exact comparison. Also, a 
‘| grease pencil may be used to mark guide lines right on 
||| the ground glass of the camera viewing screen. 

| A successful picture has to say something. It conveys 


4) in front of you. With weak photos, it takes three, four 
or a dozen snapshots just to begin to say something. A 
hundred of them may convey less than one composition 
4 on which your eyes can stop, dwell, feel and understand. 
|) The skill of composition can be enhanced by double- 
jf exposure methods. This is an area which is widely 
neglected, or relegated to a museum of. stunts and 
i} trick effects. Some day, newspapers and magazines will 
‘begin to understand more about the possibilities of this 
‘fitechnique. 

If you try a scene like this, it need not be limited to 
‘fia closeup of a girl. Catch her in action, diving through 
Wimid-air, or even a nude stretched on the beach. The 
background can be a ripple of sparkling water, a rocky 
ocean shore, tree tops in the wind, or a distant snow- 
capped mountain peak, if icy aloofness is the thought 
you have in mind. Possibilities are endless, but be pre- 
pared to use lots of film. Do not worry if nine exposures 
are imperfect, if the tenth one is exactly what you want. 
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deliberate double-exposures are difficult—here’s how 


Select subjects with high contrast. This is because 
you lose contrast when you put two subjects together. 


Expose for minimum density. This varies with the na- | 


ture of the subject matter, but calls for at least one 
stop less than normal. ‘Two stops is my usual allowance. 
So shoot a roll of film experimentally—and keep a note 
of each meter reading and exposure used. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER FORUM 


Q. I have two color slides which a friend and I 
took of the same scene recently, using the same 
exposures, etc., yet my slide seems to have better 
color. My camera is a Clarus, and his a Leica cost- 
ing five times as much. 


ANSWER. Some lenses do have a warmer and some 
a colder color effect. All lenses absorb some light, de- 
pending on the kind of glass used and the number of 
elements. This filtering effect is seldom noticeable, how- 
ever. Most lenses emphasize blue light; these are the 
three or four element lenses including the Triotar, Tes- 
sar, Elmar, Xenar, Cassar, etc. More expensive lenses 
emphasize red light, and have a warmer effect; this is 
because the faster lenses usually have five or six ele- 
ments. More light is absorbed, including ultra-violet. 
However, the differences you noted may be due to 
ordinary variables such as emulsion batch or process- 
ing. Shutter speeds on different cameras also vary great- 
ly, often from 50 to 100 per cent. 


Q. I have been projecting my 214 inch color 
slides by cutting them down to fit standard 2x2 
mounts. But even with the Jumbo mounts, isn’t 
this wasting a lot of film? 


ANSWER. It certainly is a waste of film to cut down 
Rollei size transparencies to fit 35mm mounts. As 
for the Jumbo mounts, I do not like the square format. 
The best pictures are rectangular. I suggest you pur- 
chase a 214” projector. The newest one on the market 
is the Ansco Dualet ($39.95), which accepts 35mm as 
well as 214 slides. It has heat-absorbing glass, motor 
blower and 300-watt lamp. While looking at the Dualet 
at your photo dealers, take a glance at the new pocket 
Ansco Slide viewer ($2.95), which also takes both size 
slides. 


Q. What is the world’s fastest film? 


ANSWER. If you mean color film, this is the title 
of the new Super Anscochrome. Rated at 100 with 
normal: processing, the speed may be increased to 200 
by increasing developing time. Basic exposure in sun- 
light is F/6.3, 1/500 second, making it easy to take 
fast action shots. @ 
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Lines Aft... 


Delmarva Demolishment 


Dear Sirs: 

I enjoyed the article in the July issue 
of your magazine on Discovering Del- 
marva .. . Having always loved it, I 
made a detour to see once more that 
lovely square with the State House 
where I have had such good meals and 
across from it that row of charming old 
houses where it was a privilege to be 
allowed to lodge for a night. Alas, the 

= lovely red brick building was in the 
; process of being demolished or reno- 
vated, I don’t know which, and one of 

the lovely houses is now a butcher shop! 

Alice Brower 


Montclair, N.J. 


Wrong Restaurant 


Dear Sirs: 
There is a typographical error I would 
like to draw your attention to in my 
article on Spain’s Costa Brava in the 
July issue of TRAVEL. Toward the end of 
the article I described a restaurant in 
Barcelona, the Parallada, as being in 
‘the same class as the Pyramide at 
Vienne. In the text this appears as 
Vienna. There may, of course, be a 
Pyramide Restaurant in Vienna, though 
I have never heard of it. But the Pyra- 
mide . . . one of the best eating places 
in the world, is at Vienne, a small town 
a little south of Lyon .. . I would hate 
American tourists to go to Vienna in 
search of the Pyramide! 
Ian Mercer 
Genova, Majorca 
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Mexico's Spas 


Dear Sirs: 

A recent guest called our attention to 
the story on Mexico’s Surprising Spas in 
your March issue. We are certainly very 
pleased to be included in this survey. 
However, there are a couple of errors I 
must point out. As you can see by this 
letterhead, this is the Hotel Marmol, not 
Marbol. Also,.the correct distance from 
the border is not “some 328 miles” but 
only 150. Reading further along, though 
this does not concern us directly, I con- 
sider the author away off in her direc- 
tions to San Jose Purua. In order to 
avoid the “traffic-cluttered” road to 
Toluca, she apparently suggests taking 
the road to Cuernavaca. . . . That road 
she mentions would take one almost to 
Taxco before there would be a turnoff to 
Toluca. And then it would be through 
Ixtapan de la Sal. This would be a good 
half-day’s trip. The direct route to 
Toluca out of Mexico City is by highway 
number 15. 

Mrs. J. Tito Garza 
Topo Chico, Mont., N.L., Mex. 


Flat Fete 
Dear Sirs: 

I read your magazine from cover to 
cover. You have made a mistake that I 
feel should be re-printed. The caption 
about San Diego on page seven of the 
July issue, with a beautiful girl in the 
picture, refers to the “Condado Hotel” 
that should be “Coronado” Hotel. ... . 
We need all the publicity we can get. 

A. S. Gerson 
San Diego, Calif. 


TRAVEL promises not to re-print it—Ed. 


Thrilling Pages 
Dear Sirs: 

This is my sixth subscription and feel 
it is a privilege to be a member of the 
National Travel Club. TRAveL is my 
favorite of all I receive each month and 
read from cover to cover, and Travel 
Digest most interesting. In fact, each 
page most thrilling and enjoyed very 
much. 

Sylvia Hutchinson 
Cleveland, O. 


Twister Answers 


. 


1. The Customs Office. France. 2. Bom- 
bay. 3. (c) 4. Punch. 5. In Blarney 
Castle, near Cork, Ireland. It is difficult 
to reach, but anyone kissing it will re- 
ceive the Gift of a Flattering Tongue. 6. 
(a) New York (b) Chicago (c) Los 
Angeles (d) Miami (Fooled you! ). (e) 
Washington. 7. One hour and 25 minutes 
by B.E.A. One hour and 5 minutes by 
Air France. 8. Jaipur, Capital of the 
State of Rajasthan. 9. (1) Private plane 
(2) By ferry from Bridgeport to Port 
Jefferson. 10. San Francisco. 11. India. 
12. Basutoland, where the British are 
helping the natives to learn to govern 
themselves. It is surrounded by the 
Union of South Africa, which is keeping 
its Negro population in subjection. 13. 
Golf. 14. Devonshire. 15. No. You must. 
go along a prescribed route and take a‘ 
Russian guide who will meet you at the: 
frontier. 
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/ dinavian Airlines. 
jj Ccan=built airborne units 
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Brief’News Bulletins From Around The World 


TWO LUXURY CRAFT PLANNED 

American President Lines 
} will spend $40,;000,000 for, 
| two new cargo-passenger 


Graft, President, Lincoln, 
President Roosevelt, for 


| I960 delivery. Vessels 
) will accommodate 122 pas- 
}>sengers each in air-condi- 


| tioned all-outside state- 


rooms, have swimming 


pools, fin-stabilizers, 


measure 580-feet long. 


|| HAWAIIAN MARDI GRAS SET 


| Honolulu's version of 
Mardi Gras, "Aloha Week", 

4) will be held Oct. 20-21 

#) with luaus, hula shows, 

| parades, other festivi- 


i ties. 


5 
SAS ORDERS POLAR RADAR 
New radar units for 
their transpolar N. Amer- 
ica, Europe, Far East hops 
have been ordered by Scan= 
Ameri- 


}) will aid navigation on 
| North Pole flights (where 


i) all directions are South), 
W]/ enable pilots to spot, 
ii} avoid local weather dis- 


turbances. 


j\| IKE ASKS TRAVELERS' AID 

| U.S. passports now are 

ii} coming complete with let- 
'ter from President Eisen=- 


i! hower asking American 


|travelers to "help mold 
the reputation of our 
country" when abroad. 


BRITISH ADD FAST TRAIN 

New rail service between 
i} London, Glasgow makes 401l- 
mile journey in 400 min- 
utes. Called Caledonian, 


iitrain carries 84 first-, 


120 second-class passen-= 


igers. 
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LONGEST U.S. HOPS BEGIN 
TWA has inaugurated 
longest non-stop air route 
in U.S.—2,619 miles be- 
tween Boston, Los Angeles. 
Flights leave Boston at 
NOON W ALP AAV el sue Ave eu 
6:45 p.m. PDT. Return 
leaves Los Angeles at 
10 p.m., arrives Boston at 
9:38 a.m. Previous longest 
domestic non-stop leg was 
NYC-San Francisco run of 
2,580 miles. 


ASK PARK STATUS FOR CANAL 

Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 
first surveyed by George 
Washington (see P. 30, 
this issue) may become 
part of National Park sys-= 
tem af Senate Bill. 77 as 
passed. Bill calls for de- 
velopment of access roads, 
campsites, recreational 
areas along historic 
waterway. 


ST. LOUIS-NYC TIME TRIMMED 

New non-stop hop recent= 
ly authorized for American 
Airlines between NYC, St. 
Louis cuts 32 minutes from 
fastest current westbound 
time, 15 minutes from 
present eastbound sched-= 
ule. New service will to= 
tal 24 flights weekly. 


SAXONY SUNTAN SNOBS TOPPED 
Real, lifeguard-type 
suntan—goal of every 
beach=-bound traveler—is 
never achieved at Miami 
Beach's Hotel Saxony. 
Reason: guard there is 
Chief Newberry, former 
football star of Syracuse 
U., whose built-in Ameri- 
can Indian bronze complex-= 
ion gives him hopeless 
head start over pool-side 


-palefaces. 


OFFER ONE-CARRIER PACKAGE 

Canadian Pacific, which 
already offers air-sea 
travel combinations with 
certain racifiacesiip 
lines, has added a new 
Switch: air-sea-rail pack- 
ages entirely under their 
own flag. Travelers can 
takerCP ship to: Burope, 
fly.CP return or vice 
versa. Other combo per= 
mits Montreal-—Vancouver 
via train, transpolar 
flight to Europe, ship 
back. 


PORT PLAN DOOMS TERMINAL. 

NYC landmark, old Chris-= 
topher St. Ferry Terminal 
on Hudson River, is being 
razed as part of $187,- 
000,000 waterfront reha-= 
bilitation program, will 
be replaced by rail 
freight terminal of Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and West= 
ern Railroad. 


HOLLAND BUILDS NEW LINER - 
New Netherlands motor 
vessel of 14,000 tons is 
now being constructed for 
Oct. 1958 entry into Am- 
sterdam-South Africa serv= 
ice. Vessel will be 
christened Randfontein, 
Will carry 12) firstellasgr 
128 tourist, have swimming 
pool, air conditioning. 


EUROPE DRIVERS ADVISED 

Europe-bound travelers 
who plan to motor around 
Continent can get up-to- 
date advice on interna- 
tional driving permit, 
surance coverage, ferry 
services, visas, other 
autoing problems from free 
booklet offered by Auto- 
BHUTODG,) Zone OC ULES Lists 
NYC. 


in= 


CITY CELEBRATES 125TH YEAR 

Buffalo, N.Y., will cel= 
ebrate century-and-a-quar- 
ter anniversary Sept. 2l- 
30 with festivities high- 
lighted by World Port Day, 
DO Pie ol. 


NEW NATIONAL MONUMENT NAMED 
Birthplace of famed Ne- 
gro leader Booker T. Wash- 

ington has been estab- 
lished as National Monu- 
ment. Franklin County, Va., 
site, located on State 
Route 122, spans 164% 
acres, contains replica 
of scientist-educator's 
log cabin birthplace. 


BERMUDA BEGINS FISH BUREAU 
Government of Bermuda 
has set up Fishing Infor- 
mation Bureau for prospec= 
tive visiting anglers. Lo- 

eated at 50 Front. -St., 

Hamilton, information 

service keeps up-to-date 

tabs on local angling con- 

ditions, supplies special 
maps of hot spots. 


TWO-LAKE FISH DERBY SET 

Fremont, Las Vegas, Ho- 
tel is Sponsoring angling 
derby with prizes totalling 
$3,000 within Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area, 
which includes Mead, Mo-= 
have Lakes. Contest runs 
Sept. 12-29. 


CRUISE TO CALL AT SEATTLE 

Hawaii Steamship Co.'s 
Leilani is scheduled to 
vary her San Francisco-= 
Honolulu itinerary with 
Jan. 17 stop at Seattle, 
unnamed Canadian city en 
route to Hawaii. 


CAPITAL CATHEDRAL PLAY SET 

U.S. capital's: Washing- 
ton Cathedral will cele- 
brate its golden anniver- 
Sary Sept. 22-29. High- 
light of series of special 
Services, other functions 
will be presentation Sept. 
22-25 of chancel drama, 
Zeal of Thy House, by 
famed author Dorothy 
Sayers. 
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PARK LAND TRADE SUGGESTED 
More than 6,000 of 8,000 
privately-owned acres in 
Olympic National Park, 
Wash., will achieve park 
status if Senate Bill S. 
1191 is passed. Bill au- 
thorizes government to 
trade federal lands lo- 
cated outside park for 
privately-owned acreage 
within park boundaries. 


ANTIQUE TREK OFFERED 

Tour for antique collec-— 
tors conducted: by art. ex- 
pert Charles Duveen will 
leave-NYC by air Sept. 20 
for 15 days of bargain 
hunting in Rome, Florence, 
Paris, Amsterdam, London 
at inclusive price of 
$995. Group will also 
visit villa of famed art 
historian Bernard Beren- © 
son. 


COPS CONVERGE ON HONOLULU 
Honolulu will host, 
Sept ..29° throughs 0ct.. 35. 
1,000 police chiefs—dele- 
gates to annual convention 
of International Associa- 
tion of -Chiefs lof Police. 


NEW ARCHES ROAD PLANNED 
Arches National Monu- 
ment, Utah, will have 10 
miles of new roadway lead- 

ing into park within l 
year's time. Construction 
will shortly begin on new 
stretch that will elimi- 
nate roundabout 18-mile 
route visitors must now 
take to enter. 


FERRY SERVICE DWINDLES 

Once-bustling Hudson 
River ferry service be- 
tween NYC, Jersey shore, 
has lost another line. 
Erie RR ferry from Jersey 
City was discontinued late 
last’ month, bringing total 
of 3 major trans-river 
services lost in same 
number of years. 


QUEEN TO VISIT U.S. COLONY 

Britain's Queen Eliza- 
beth IIL wil stop vat 
Jamestown Festival on Oct. 
16, during her state visit 
to U.S. Performance of 
English madrigal singers, 
originally scheduled as 
part of 1st. colony's 350th 
Anniversary Celebration 
for Oct. 16, has been can-= 
celled. 


AIRLINES ASK FOR FARE HIKE 

Airlines are hoping pro- 
posed passenger fare boost 
will top 6%, cite in- | 
creased cost of labor, 
fuel, repair. parts as evi=' 
dence of need for higher 
Pavesi. 


"NO SHOW" DRIVE CONTINUES 
Scheduled airlines are 
continuing their war on 
"no Shows"—people who make} 

reservations but fail to 
appear at flight time. 
haves t ruler cakilc. tog 
prospective passenger to 
reconfirm his reservation 
within 6 hours of take-off’ 
in order to prevent can- 
cellation of Space. 


U.S.-JAPAN AGREEMENT EASES VISAS, CURRENCY REGULATIONS 
New, reciprocal travel agreement between Japanese, 
U.S. governments extends visa validity to 4 years, 
permits automatic visa renewal when passports are re- 
newed. Length-of-stay regulations remain unchanged 
under new agreement: U.S. tourists may remain in Japan 


60 days on any one visit, 


Japanese have similar re- 


strictions when visiting U.S. Pact i Gada ct 
N 


currency regulations on Americans visi 


ng Japan. 


Clumsy foreign exchange record book has been abol- 
ished. Japan now only asks for declaration of paper 


money in excess of $50. Travelers’ 


checks, letters of 


credit no longer need be declared. However, only 36,- 
000 yen can be reconverted on leaving Japan, making 
it advisable to convert to yen in small amounts. 
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STUDENT EXCHANGE CONTINUES 
Arosa Sky, crowded with 
560 European teenagers 
returning to their homes 
after year's stay in Amer- 
ica, saiYed recently from 
NYC, will return with an- 
other batch. Students are 
exchanged with Europe- 
| bound U.S. youngsters 
under American Field Serv-= 
ice scholarships<z. - 


Jaded travelers who have 
"seen" France are target 
of new, unusual tours now 
being offered. Included on 
variegated agenda are: 36= 
hour hunting jaunt, leav= 
* ing from Paris, for 

$25.43; day-long horseback 
} trek through "wild west" 
Camargue country, leaving 
from Stes-Maries—de-la- 
/-Mer, for $8.57, plus cave 
descents, mushroom hunts, 
available out of Paris. 


RENT-A-CAR ADDS BOATS 
Hl Couture Rent-A-Car's new 
service for Florida-bound 
_fishermen is package of 
auto, outboard boat & 
trailer, complete fishing 
| gear for weekly rate of 
$110. Package is available 
jin Ft. Lauderdale, St. 


Week=-long trek to Ber-= 
ii muda for $143 is offered 
by British Overseas Air- 
|ways, includes roundtrip 
\}in Viscounts from NYC, 
Boston or Washington, 
'choice of 40 hotels, 
“sightseeing tours, other 
1; extras. 


—_—_e 


||SAS ORDERS FRENCH JETS 

| Scandinavian Airlines 
|System has ordered half- 
dozen, medium-range, twin- 
engine, 500-mph Caravelle 
| jets from Sud Aviation, 
iiFrench firm, for 1959 
delivery. Comparatively 
iquiet Caravelles have be- 
‘come first jet liner OK'd 
for NY's Int'l Airport. 
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FRENCH OFFER UNUSUAL TOURS. 
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NYC-MEXICO SERVICE BEGINS 

CAB has authorized East- 
ern Airlines for long- 
awaited direct route be- 
tween NYC, Mexico City. 
Hop makes one stop, at New 
Orleans, requires 7 hours 
50 minutes including stop- 
time. Mexican government 
has OK'd Aernaves de Mex= 
ico for reciprocal route. 
Eastern's oneway, first- 
class fare is $145.40 for 
complete flight. 


CAMP GUIDE PUBLISHED 


New, 186-page volume 


titled, Let's Go Camping 


» es UOt'S Go Trailering, 
has index permitting driv-= 
ers to find campsites 
along road they are tak- 
ing, gives accommodations, 
locations, covers state, 
U.S. parks, is available 
for $1.98 through book- 
stores or from Tirail-R-=- 
Club of America, Box 13576, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


YOSEMITE ROAD WORK SLATED 
Rough, 2l-mile center 
section of Tioga Road in 
Yosemite National Park is 
receiving first $1,145,- 
875 of projected $4% mil- 
lion face-lift. Work will 

center around McSwain 
Meadows, Porcupine Flats, 
calls for road grading, 
new parking areas. 


PLAN PARKWAY BRIDGES 
Virginia's George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway is 
nearing final completion 

with soon-to=start con- 
struction of two bridges 
of stone-faced reinforced 
concrete over Spout Run. 


RANGER SCHOOL ESTABLISHED 

School for National Park 
Rangers has been estab- 
lished by Interior Dept. 
at Yosemite Park, with 
first 5-month course 
scheduled to begin Sept. 
23. All new Rangers will 
attend course during pro= 
bationary year that pre= 
cedes permanent appoint- 
ment. 


GRAY BUILDS SPECIAL BUSES 


First buses specially= 
built for Sightseeing are 
now in use by Gray Line 
fours Inc., in NYC. Vehi-= 
cles are 5 feet longer 
than ordinary buses, carry 
53 passengers. 


BOAC OPENS NEW NYC OFFICE 
adele 


Sleek, ne 
tion office of British 
Overseas Airways Corp., 
opened recently at 530 5th 
Ave. NYC's 


COOL CRUISE SUMMER SEEN 


Famed Cunarder, Maure=- 
tania, 55,000-ton veteran 
of Caribbean cruise trade, 
will be fitted throughout 
with new air-conditioning 
system before beginning 
cruises to West Indies, 
South America in February. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN OCTOBER 


1. 125th Anniv. Kalamazoo College.....Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Vea. Caclic’ Modé.sc becca cewee cess e LOVeTNeES, wcortoud 
1=5 Southern States. Faire sc.cscss+sccee charlotte, NaC. 
L=Ge' DANbUPY.: FALLS ca vactes bere ww. so sowie ewisre e Doll OLE Conn, 
1el0. “Archery Weekisccscesmece sce ss eee eUOWLOLON, MLems 
1-31. Salmon Derby......+-....-Waldports-Yachats, Ore. 
2. County Fair & RodeOvess's s.0 cele se ViCtOrville, Calif. 
B26° ROSArY. PILSPIMALSL ccc eee woe 6 eee eee  MOULGCO. a momnee 
Ba4-' Foast Of Ste Franc S sc... seas e es SeOS LOR Sr uoey 
3-5. Mountain State Forest Festival.....Elkins, W. Va. 
Gets eCOOSe “Pair vac sk cece ds cedtee ese NOLerhshams *hoe and 
A=6; Autumn Leaf ROStival sis sco ses eee wemenObal Selita, 
Bee MALT eck wc cce cet ves Se se 4 0s sede were WEL OUsn Cc Oued 
5-6. Wine Festival..........-Boppard-on-Rhine, Germany 
5-10. Book Fair.......-.e+.--eFrankfurt-on-Main, Germany 
G2 cGrape. FESTIVAL... os sic.0s ois siseaw + pMONLMO. (ROME ya.) Boal 
79. Okunchi FéStival.. ccc és sco siecge ose NOGASAKT  toelpesl 
w= Oe TODACCO FEStULVal oc cece + cc o's 0 secre moe LDY Vaid bex shy 
9-10. Independence Day Celeb........Guayaquil, Ecuador 
0. Succoth, Feast of Tabernacles. ;.....0...eALl Israel 
10. Chinese "Double Ten" Celeb...San Francisco, Calif. 
10-13. Desert Empire Fair..........-Ridgecrest, Calif. 
10-13. Mountain Colorama Festival......ASheville, N.C. , 
11-12. Black Walnut Festival...........Spencer, W. Va. 
11-18. Our Lady of Pillar Celeb........Zaragoza, Spain 
27 (Pioneer Days; COOLED. os sic, e's5 0 8 sb ASOHRODLES, 4 Cac istr. 
12. Day of the Race Festival... ..eseeccccceeseAll Chile 
12. Our Lady of Fatima Pilgrimage.....Fatima, Portugal 
We RenUNG Or Sa- NLM tiels oles elete cise eles © eee ee GUNNISON COLO. 
12. Sandwich Town & Grange Fair.........sandwich, N.H. 
12-15. Fashions in Roses Show........-Riverside, Calif. 
12-135. Anglers Assn. Cohoe Derby..Victoria,-B.C., Can. 
13. State Boat-Racing Champ..........Charleston, W.Va. 
15-14. Colorado River Cruises..........-Blythe, Calif. 
135-14. Regatta & Hydroplane Races..Lake Mead, Nev.—Ariz. 
14-15. Kenka Matsuri Festival...........eHimeji, Japan 
OS VA UC MALT oto asievelecctatee o% o eels el oieieiwrene xen eu lteter 
iG. Motor Gymkhana... s..scceseesesesecuerusalem Israel 
to=to. Michelmas “FALL « <)smc's sos ced se ele pODOLIDUDY Boe. 
Ro=26~. “Intl. Motor-(‘SHoOw. s...'. els o<s\e's vis esereseliOnadon, “hae. 
Zo. jonry sant hemum <-Carnival se. < sic sees 6 eOLOCKtLON: .Calitn 
Pots Alaska: Purchase Celeb... ss cae seas tka, pALaSKa 
18-20. Surf-Casting Tournament.........Nags Head, N.C. 
19-26. Pac. Intl. Livestock Show........Portland, Ore. 
M206 Fa. Natl. Horse Show... ssieeeeeesharrisburg.: Pas 
Zoe OPOLrtS) Car RAC. «5 = s/s oe 0 e's ie's.6 cieie ees LKOMDS ON, /COlil.s 
20-22. Cattle Market & Festival........Norden, Germany 
els “Kite=Fly ing Days. sclees cv elses oe shone. Kong. China 
21-27. Aloha Week Celebration...cccccccceceesAll Hawaii 
22. Deepavali Celebration........Singapore, Str. Sett. 
Se PPC FOStAIVAL soe cclee wee 6 tise sc ciep eehVOLOM Tape 
25. Chulalongkorn Festival...........Bangkok, Thailand 
24. Motorboat Champs., Moonlight Course.Lahti, Finland 
20. Hobbyhorse Parade..........+.s--OSnabruck, Germany 
Zo=NOV.s:'5../ All “Saints Fair. .. 0. lseces set Per, .Gonmany, 
26. Colo. State Univ. Homecoming....Ft. Collins, Colo. 
26. Linfield College Homecoming......McMinnville, Ore. 
26-27. Intl. Desert Cavalcade.........elmperial, Calif. 
26-28. Surf-Fishing Tournament.....Cape Hatteras, N.C. 
28. 71st Birthday Statue of Liberty.....New York, N.Y. 
ZS-NOVis- 20 Winter Fair. i osseeeve sie Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
OLenovrey tO. Lt 1.0 At 0. Sal Oncaea oe cane we LOPINO YT tai 
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ELECTRA TESTS CONTINUE 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
is pushing production, 
testing of first model ot 
their prop-jet Electra in 
hope of meeting first- 
flight deadline of Jan. 
31. Giant craft is already 
on order by many lines. 


AIR FRANCE, LUFTHANSA SIGN 
Lufthansa German Air- 
lines, Air France have 
signed agreement whereby 
each line will represent 
other in areas serviced 
mainly by one. Thus. Luft- 
hansa will sell Air France 
space in West Germany, 
Air France reciprocate in 
France, French posses - 
sions. 


NCA GETS NON-STOP ROUTE . 

CAB has authorized North | 
Central Airlines to add 
non-stop service on Du-- 
luth-Superior run to Chi- | 
cago. New service will cut | 
flight time of leg to 2 
hrs. 52 minutes. 


NEW LINER CONTRACTED 

Canadian Pacific has 
contracted for British- 
built transatlantic liner 
for 1961 delivery. Craft, 
to carry 200 firstclass, 
875 tourist, will have 
fin-stabilizers, complete 
air-conditioning, 2 swim- 
ming pools, operate out of 
St. Lawrence River during 
Summer season. 


ALPINE HIWAY PROJECTED 
Italy, Austria, Germany 
are talking-up superhigh- 
way project to connect 
Munich, Venice. Estimated 
cost of 4-lane divided 
expressway is $160,000,- 
000. Cutting through Alps, 
road would trim ground- 
travel time between 2 
cities from 9 to 4 hours. 


CALIF. SLATES STATE FAIR 
Annual California State 

Fair & Exposition, held 

at Sacramento, state capi-. 

tal, began Aug. 28, will 

continue through Sept. 8. 
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